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Inquirers seeking in earnest investigation to find the 
basis of life, may be divided into three classes. The 
one class I shall call su/jectivists, or those who study 
chiefly mental phenomena, and attempt to build up a 
system of philosophy from this source, The second 
class may be designated ofjectivists, or those who 
merely apply their attention to physical manifestations, 
and endeavor through them to solve all the difficulties 
which bar the way to a clear understanding of man in 
his multifarious relations, The third division may be 
styled the eclectics, who do not circumseribe their inves- 
tigations to either body or mind, but on the one hand 
endeavor to know from all sources, whether a man be a 
unity, a duality, or a trinity, and what are the relations 
of this sphinx, which is continually propounding so 
many enigmas for our solution; or on the other hand, 
are seeking to find out if mind be a resultant or fune- 
tion of bodily forces and standing in the relation of 
effect to cause. The first class are pure metaphysi- 
cians, who adhere strictly to the study of mental modes, 


*Read before the American Association of Medical Superintendents of 
Asylums for the Insane, at Washington, D. C., on the 10th of May, 1878, 
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Many master minds have belonged to this class, but 
because of the circumscribed field of investigation, have 
made “confusion worse confounded.” 

These were divided into two great schools, viz.: The 
idealistic and realistic. The former reasoned away the 
existence of the whole external world, including our 
hodies, except what is known by inferential evidence ; 
and the Jatter logically proved that mind had no 
existence as far as known. Between these contend- 
ing scholasties we were asked to believe that both the 
ego and the non-ego had a mythical existence. The 
second class are now called materialists by theologians 
on the one hand, and by a certain school of physical 
investigators on the other. I do not say the term is a 
misnomer, but seeing it is so often held up as a hideous 
ogre to frighten the timid, and as those who really are 
such deny “the soft impeachment ” in the sense of hold- 
ing any views inimical to ethical philosophy, I have 
used these phrases to indicate these classes of thinkers, 
and which cover the whole ground of mental and 
physical research. The egoist declares that there is an 
entity called mind, atfeeted by, but not being matter, 
although in intimate relation to it, and capable of excit- 
ing it to action in will, emotion or desire. He appeals 
to our consciousness for proof of our power at will to 
produce physical effects by exercising volition, and stir- 
ring to intensity the affections, not as a secondary but 
primary cause. He holds that these efforts are initial, 
and are not primarily sensational. The basis upon 
which he builds is surely worthy of more consideration 
than a sneer, In such a simple physical act as that of 
‘aising my arm consequent on a volition, I ask the 
objectivist to tell me, if the primary impulse be a com- 
mand of the nerve molecules to do so; and if so, what 
gave them the hint that this illustration was required 
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at this opportune moment? I wait for a reply, and am 
told that my will to do so, is only a function of-these 
molecules, and can not be at any time an initiatory im- 
pulse. In some mysterious way they got to know that 
this movement was required at this particular time. 
In other words, it is necessary in every volition to sup- 
pose a goading primary sensation and consequent reflex 
action from the power developed. It is held the same 
is true of memory and the wildest flights of imagina- 
tion. My will, imaginings, reminiscences and conscious- 
ness, are said to be the resv/ts of acts of the brain, 
which determines in an autocratic way their intensity, 
kind and variety, being amenable to no motive power 
higher than itself and the law by which it operates. 
Mental activity thus becomes a sequence of antecedent 
brain manifestation. The wild impossibilities of Mil- 
ton—the creations of Shakespeare—the word pictur- 
ings of Homer, Tasso, Dante, Scott and Longfellow— 
the wonderful combinations of Mendelssohn, Handel or 
Mozart, are only fortuitous presentments of a Molecular 
Grand Jury knowing no master a erfra—receiving no 
promptings but through sensation, and heeding no 
dictation independent of themselves, 

The argument adduced by the objectivist seems to 
be, that there is no reason to assume an ego distinet 
from the varied functions of nerve melecules, The 
manifestations of the brain, of the spinal cord, and of 
the sympathetic system, can all be explained on 
physical grounds, he says; therefore, there is no need 
for laying down a spiritual hypothesis to account 
for that which natural laws explain. It will be my 
endeavor to prove the existence of a psychical power 
resident in nerve tissue—not in the relation of organ 
and function—but in that of organ and exciting agency, 
by parallel reasoning based on the phenomena of nat- 
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ural law, The physical system can be raised on a high 
pedestal of wonderful complicity and power, and at the 
same time mental modes need not necessarily be con- 
sidered as a resultant of its activity, in order to unravel 
all its mysteries. There is a power or substance con- 
tinually acting upon matter, from its lowest to its high- 
est forms, which is the cunning workman that builds up 
the ultimate elements of organic matter, whose presence 
in the human body is evident by phenomena the most 
complicated and marvelous in the animal kingdom, 
This is called electricity in its simplest form. I will 
eall it evtavism in the seeond series of its operations, 
and psychism in its highest manifestation in the more 
complicated groups of the animal creation, including 
man, These three substances are possibly develop- 
ments of one active fluid—the latter including those in 
the lower forms, just as the brain of man is built up by 
this force in a more elaborate way than is done in the 
simple ganglia of the lower creations, The cunning of 
this workman is known by his handiwork. I will en- 
deavor to show that the molecule, about whose creation 
so many scientific battles are being fought, does not 
create mental modes, but is only the medium of their 
manifestations, and that a common ground of agreement 
ean be found in calling the psychie foree—the ego— 
the highest development of that entity called magnetism. 
It is a substance more subtle than the ether which 
pervades all nature, and we have no reason to believe 
that grosser matter could possess sensible properties 
without its cohesive power. 

With the permission of the Association I will con- 
dense a few general remarks on electricity, before 
considering its relation to the nervous system of man. 
The latter connection is very important to every student 
of insanity. It will be my endeavor to rigidly apply 
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the same principles of reasoning adopted by the pure 
scientists, and draw no conclusions they would not 
readily admit as legitimate from the premises adduced. 
I wish to show briefly: 

First. That it is not in accordance with physiolog- 
ical and pathological facts to call mental phenomena 
functions of the brain. 

Second, That no evidence adduced has satisfactorily 
established the localization of mentality beyond the 
focal point of nerve tissue in the basal ganglia of the 
brain. 

Third, That brain power is not dependent on the 
size of the organ only, but requires many other condi- 
tions to manifest its durability and intensity. 

Fourth, That psychie force correlates to some ex- 
tent with magnetism, and is probably a higher power 
of the same substance, and presumably is the most 
subtle form of material existence known to man, 

Fifth, That this entity exists in the nervous system 
of all animals and beings possessing this structure, not 
depending on a molecule for its existence, but, on the 
contrary, the molecule could have no being without its 
constructive power. The maker of the molecule neces- 
sarily antedates the creation, and manifests the oecu- 
paney of the tenement in a series of functions numerous 
and complicated. 

Sixth, That the intensity and complicity of mental 
modes, cwteris paribus, do depend on the condition 
and capacity of the organ, and that the intellectual and 
moral powers decrease in a certain proportion, as the 
instrument diminishes in efficacy (as a magnet decreases 
in power according to its size), until only automatic or 
reflex life remains. In other words, the descending 
series of psychism, vitality, electricity, leave in the in- 
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ia verse order to that in which they built up the system, 
| until dust to dust manifests the ultimate elements in 
‘a their primal form, with only a low grade of cohesive 
UW power remaining. 
i Seventh. That the different phenomena of mind in 
health and disease can be explained satisfactorily to my 
‘ mind, if the views stated be accepted without leading 
to illogical conclusions. 
‘aa | Kighth. That no appeal has been made to argu- 
ments and deductions beyond accepted phenomena, and 
a only by legitimate conclusions drawn from evidence 
| furnished by the senses, 
uN E We see the intimate relation existing between the 
» 'F ego and non-ego in the influence the one exerts on the 
other. Dyspepsia will give the patient that mental 
despondeney which vulgarily goes by the name of the 
3 “blues.” It is also true that strong emotion, or any 
mental shock, unexpectedly excited, at once affects the 
i stomach, in disturbing its digestive powers, and in sud- 
denly quenching all sense of hunger. Local causes 
will produce constipation, or flux of the bowels, or, it 
may be, retention of urine in the bladder, without 
the invasion of disease, but mental excitement or anx- 
iety of any kind will produce the same results. Violent 
exercise will increase the heart’s action; so also will 
sudden fright. Friction of the genital organs will ex- 
cite them; the same results will be produced by pruri- 
ent desires, either aroused when awake or asleep; on 
Cor the other hand sexual excitation will be quenched by 
ti sudden fear. There is not an organ of the body but 
r | can be affected through mental influence. We shall see 
if if this mentality can consistently be called a function 
of the organs it is assumed to have the power to rouse 
to action, or in other words whether an effect can per- 
form the impossibility of being its own cause. These 
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dual phenomena have never received a_ satisfactory 
solution by looking at them only in one of their aspects 
and at. the same time ignoring the other. Like the 
valiant knights of old, each school is prepared to fight 
for the truthfulness of the inspection of the face of the 
shield next to themselves, ignoring any other aspect. 
The wonderful force I am about to consider, explains 
this double influence. The myriad telegraphic offices 
in the body are in constant communication with the 
great central depositories of nerve force, called the 
cerebro spinal system, There is not a part of the phys- 
ical system, however apparently automatic or organic, 
hut is in some intimate relation to this cardinal motor 
power, and which necessarily responds to its influence. 
However multifarious the functions may be, each ac- 
cording to its kind, yet they are all within call of these 
centers, They are the primary conservatories of vital 
power and energy. Like armies in action, while fighting 
a stern battle against dissolution, they are within sup- 
porting distance of one another. The most remote 
organs from these centers are within reach of their 
influence. In the same way are those which belong to 
what Mr. Paget calls the “rhythmic nerve centers,” 7. ¢., 
the organs of respiration, the heart, and the alimentary 
eapal. <A certain kind of electricity is essential to the 
existence of physical life, Its absence means death, 
and on the other hand it increases in intensity, or di- 
minishes in force, according to the degree of mental or 
bodily health. Now, by a parity of reasoning, if this 
power be neither a primary nor secondary quality of 
matter, 7. ¢., not essential nor accidental, in any medium 
in which its energy may be manifested, it is not so 
monstrous to infer, by analogy, that mind is a unity of 
a subtle nature, like magnetism, but of a higher order 
of influence; it is directed and circumscribed in the 
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same way, by the body in which it resides, but at the 
same time equally capable of producing changes of a 
material and vital nature, in the different substances 
which it permeates with its influence, without being a 
secretion, quality, or condition of any of them. It is” 
not my intention to inquire whether the higher power 
is an evolution from the lower, or whether each has a 
distinct creation, origin or existence. Suflice to show 
that this entity in the series of its manifestations does 
not depend on gross matter for its being, but on the 
contrary, the form and continuity of such matter are 
results of its operations, 

There is a vast difference between the utmost bound. 
ary of the field of scientific Investigation, and nature’s 
laboratory, in building up structures of multiform com- 
plexity, out of the monads or molecules of matter. It 
is not ip opposition to the severest rules of the induct- 
ive philosophy of a positivist to use imagination 
where observation can not go, and by analogy judge 
the unknowable from the knowable. We infer that a 
quantity of water has interstices between its particles, 
because we can compress it somewhat, and also dissolve 
a soluble body in it without increasing its bulk; but 
no human eyes ever saw these openings between the 
molecules of water, Cold is applied to water, and as a 
result it contracts, until it reaches the temperature of 
thirty-nine degrees Fahrenheit; when in violation of 
any well known law, by some unaccountable freak the 
liquid expands, and in its expansion becomes solid ice. 
This is a process in its elements most strange, but be- 
yond our ken, This ice may be melted, and it may be 
minutely examined through the microscope, but no 
change can be seen in its physical appearance. Send a 
current of electricity through it and great changes take 
place in its condition; the particles of water are made 
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polar in a diamagnetic manner; the water is changed 
asa medium to transmit light, for a ray in its passage 
through it is twisted in a detinite way, under this influ- 
ence, hot seen in water not under magnetic power. We 
can legitimately imagine that the molecules have been 
marshalled by this new force into other positions, but the 
how and why are matters for speculation, yet, in this phe- 
nomenon is a strong inferential proof of the change mag: 
netism makes in the position of the ultimate elements of 
water. ‘This movement or change is even more striking 
in solid bodies. Boyle, in his tract on “The Languid 
Motion of Bodies,” shows that even compact bodies, 
such as turquoise and agate stones change in their 
molecules, and that spots in them shift their relative 
positions continually. The p/atina of antiquarians 
found on ancient coins is only the copper of the alloy 
having found its way to the surface during centuries of 
molecular action. The other metals of the combination 
were not as active as the copper in the magnetic race, 
The term ¢nert/a is a misnomer, for it is not a condition 
of matter any where in universal nature. This elee- 
trical state of motion and adhesion, can be observed in a 
simple way, by the tenacity of surfaces in contact, 
whether solid or liquid, and in the electricity evolved 
on their separation. This is best seen if glass be laid 
on the surface of mercury, or melted sulphur brought 
in contact with glass. The same is seen in capillary 
attraction, which experiments have shown to be from 
electrical results. These are evident in the minute 
arteries, which are filled with arterial blood, surcharged 
with oxygen, and that seeks with avidity the intersti- 
tial substances, satisfying the wants of the system, and 
through the veins carries the effete matter to the outlets 
of the body, but were it not for this subtle agent there 
would be stagnation and death. The same attraction 
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and repulsion is seen in the pulmonary and portal cir- 
culation, The molecular supply of blood to nerve-tis- 
sue, is doubtless a counterpart of this work, going 
forward elsewhere, on a Jarger scale. The objectivist 
says these processes are as mechanical or chemical as is 
the formation of a crystal or capillary attraction in a 
lump of sugar, a sponge, or a glass tube. It may be 
the same power but of a far higher order—shall I say 
a Darwinian development of it? The wonderful law 
of selection is not considered. This power uses a few 
primary elements to build up new substances, of the 
most complicated and diverse kind. We may sow in a 
box of uniform earth, the seeds of different plants; 
they are watered by the same fluid; heated by the 
same sun, to the same degree; grow in every way under 
the same external influence, but each will produce its 
kind. Selecting from these simple foods what each re- 
quires, and grouping with a master hand, the most 
harmless elements into rank poison, innocuous floral 
beauty, or luscious fruit, in keeping with the powers of 
each. The food we eat may be of the most heteroge- 
neous kind, yet, nature’s laboratory, by a more compli- 
cated, but similar law of selection, forms out of these 
the secretions, and the myriad variations of substances 
in our bodies, True, the law that operates to form the 
chemical models in nature, as in force in these more 
complicated bodies, but above and beyond the simpler 
types of force, is an energy more intricate in its handi- 
work than can be produced in the world of chemistry, 
and whose patent right to manufacture, no power in 
the lower stratum of force can even approach in beauty 
and complexity. Alcohol can be made out of starch, 
but no cunning of chemistry ean do what is undone 
and make starch out of spirits. We can reduce to their 
ultimate elements all organic bodies, and the varieties 
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are so few that we can count them on our fingers, but 
with the same elements at our command we can not re- 
construct the simplest cell by chemical art. My dinner 
may be composed of roast beef, plum pudding and 
pumpkin pie. This meal builds up the millions of vari- 
ous substances in my body before I go to bed. I defy 
the ultra scientist to draw a successful parallel between 
this and any law of erystallization. We are asked to 
believe, in the face of facts such as these, that water, a 
crystal, a grain of corn, an egg, and animal bodies are 
all built up by exactly the same agency, in its lowest 
power, and that the vegetable and animal worlds are 
only multiples of the grosser forms of matter, thus 
making “vital force” a myth of the despised metaphy- 
sicians, A erystal can not produce its like as a cell 
does. It can not repair injury to it as life does the 
waste of tissue. Friction will reduce the size of the 
one, but the living form thickens by its application to 
the other. Vitality will rush to the rescue when a cut 
is made. It will join the ends of a broken bone and 
surround the breach with additional safeguards. Chem- 
istry can show no equal to the law of diffusion. We 
can not imitate respiration in the laboratory by ex- 
changing oxygen and carbonic acid through the same 
septa at the same time. We might enumerate in an 
endless catalogue, and put in antithesis the great differ- 
ence that exists between chemical and vital processes, 

The school of objectivists classify the beginnings, 
varieties and movements of all forms of organized life 
into a group of “affinities.” According to the class of 
thinkers these may be called chemical, elective, organic 
or inherent, and if these terms are not satisfactory to 
the opposite class of inquirers, refuge is taken in the 
definition that “molecular life is a co-ordinating power.” 
I contend that all these terms refer to one and the same 
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substance—eall it electricity, magnetism, odie force, or 
what you will, and is not a necessary quality of matter ; 
but, on the contrary, all phenomena of matter go to 
show that on its cohesive power the existence of matter 
depends, It must necessarily antedate organized sub- 
stances, unless a miracle takes place, and a molecule can 
originate itself. It is hard to say, however, what won- 
ders of this kind may transpire when a great philosopher 
like Mill can say that it may be possible for two and 
two to become five, and that a part may be greater 
than the whole in some other condition of mind, That 
“condition” should only be found in the ward of an 
asylum. Herbert Spencer is forced reluctantly to ad- 
mit (Biology, Am, Ed., page 167): “It may be argued 
that, on the hypothesis of evolution, life necessarily 
comes before organization, On this hypothesis, organic 
matter in a state of homogeneous aggregation must 
precede organic matter in a state of heterogeneous 
aggregation. But since the passing from a structureless 
state to a structured state is itself a vital process, it fol- 
lows that vital activity must have existed while there 
was yet no structure; structure could not else arise.” 
Lionel Beale says, grudgingly, ( Bioplasm, page 200, Ed. 
Is72): “The vital power of the highest bioplasm in 
nature is the living 4.” Darwin calls this power 
“innate” in defining life. This may mean much or 
nothing. He vaguely applies it to that something in 
organized nature; that invisible builder known only in 
his works; that which the microscope has not brought 
to view; that which the scalpel has never laid bare; 
that of which the chemical tests have not found out its 
atlinities, and the spectrum analysis has not displayed 
its color to the eye. Man may be said to consist of a 
collection of living cells, or organic monads, These 
have a dynamic union in which resides a power whose 
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crowning phenomenon we call consciousness. All the 


phases of mind knowing are in the latter, and one phys- i 
ical cell is the equivalent, prototype or representative id 
integer of a multitude that constitute the body in its i | 
completeness, These distinct individual cells may have 4. 
varied functions, but the vital energy controls them, i 
prevents antagonisms, and procures concord of action to : 
accomplish unity of purpose. 


We see organisms of the lowest order multiply their 
kind by a division of themselves. This inherent power 
causes these separate parts to have a family resem- 
blance, Each of these has a power to move, to feed, 
to grow, to multiply and to have a harmony of action 
in all their parts. No such complicity of power ean be 
seen in chemical action and affinity. Then, look at the 
laws of heredity—the transmission of peculiarities of 
disposition, of idiosynerasy, of resemblances, of ten- 
deneies to particular diseases, of constitutional and 
physical appearance to both parents in one ease, in a 
second to only one, in a third to neither; of stupidity 
producing intelligence, and genius begetting medioc- 
rity; of so much in common between parents and 
children, yet so much diversity in the nearest ap- 
proach to likeness, even among the members of the 
same family. In the descending series of existences 
this diversity decreases until we come to the sameness 
of crystallization. The building power is more cir- 
cumseribed in its capacity, although more general in its 
application, the lower it goes in the scale of existence. 
Look at the strange tendency toxical agents have to 
assail distinct portions of nerve tissue, as if each see. 
tion had a different molecular arrangement. Strychnia, 
aconite, opium, alcohol, prussic acid, belladonna, select 
their locations with unerring aim whenever they come 
in contact with a nervous organization, There is no 
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reason to believe this law of selection lies in the poisons 
alone, The ultimate elements of nerve tissue may differ 
in each section. In lower nature we have the laws of 
cohesion and attraction, evidencing the one force called 
electricity. This power exists in the wide domain of 
matter animate and inanimate. The primary elements 
of all bodies are kept together by its cohesive power. 
It is indispensable to existence and compactness of out- 
line. A remarkable form of this force is seen in ani- 
mal magnetism. This pervades all our nerve centers, 
and their prolongations. It permeates the primitive 
fasciculi of muscle and binds them together. This ani- 
mal magnetism will produce the same phenomena as 
frictional and atmospheric electricity. It affeets the 
needle of the galvanometer, decomposes iodide of 
potassium, produces light and heat, and gives severe 
shocks such as are felt in the electric discharges of the 
torpedo or eel, The law of the correlation of forces is 
thus made manifest by this agent. Light is eliminated 
from the black hair of a nervous person, with a vulean- 
ized rubber comb, or by friction from the fur of a cat, 
in a marked degree, and heat is generated at the same 
time. It is present in muscle and nerve only during 
life, and as long as the natural warmth remains, but is 
completely absent in rigor mortis; yet if warm blood be 
injected into the limbs of an animal after rigor has set in 
tor a few hours, relaxation will return and with it ani- 
mal magnetism; even contraction will be induced for a 
short time. If artificial or extraneous magnetism should 
be used to excite nerve or muscle while it occupies this 
medium, there is no evidence of the presence of natural 
inherent electricity; it seems the two can not co-exist 
in the same body at the same time. It is easy of dem- 
onstration that the fasciculi of nerve and muscle have 
in each, two antagonistic states of electricity. In the 
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M. Dubois Raymond puts the ulti 
mate nerve and muscular fibres in the 
above bead-like shape. The poles 
would be, in the natural relation in 
a negative magnetic state, and the 
equator ina positive state. He holds 
that each molecule has in it these 
two potentialities, instead of dividing 
these opposing influences into dis 
tinct fibres. Each view is practically 
the same, and explains satisfactorily 
all the phenomena of animal mug- 
netism. 


This is a magnetie pile made by 
the juxtaposition of four frogs’ thighs. 
This battery will distinctly affect the 
galvanometer, decompose iodide of 
potassium, and display a high degree 
of tension when permeated by natural 
electricity. 


(From the experiments of Matteucci of Pisa, 
and DuboisRaymond.) 


According to Radcliffe we may sup- 
pose the above a nerve or muscular 
fibre. The white is negative and the 
dark positive magnetism. In spasm, 
convulsions, &c., this natural condi- 
tion may be reversed, in whole or in 
sections, and as in electricity attrac- 
tion or repulsion would be the result, 
according to the law which operates 
when plus or minus conditions come 
in contact, 


By pinching or irritating any way 
the nerve of the rheoscopic limb (7) 
‘induced contractions” will take 
place in ‘‘}." The influence crosses 
the isthmus made of cotton-wick be- 
tween the two limbs, in the same way 
as electricity would traverse it 

(Vide M, Beaquerel” Ann. de Chim.” 
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natural condition the surtace of each is in a positive 
state, and the core of each is in a negative relation; in 
other words, the longitudinal and transverse surfaces 
are, as a rule, relatively in the antagonistic conditions. 
Strange to say by irritation, heat, or the occurrence of 
death, a complete reversal of these magnetic relations 
takes place, not only so, but sections of nerve or muscle 
may change in this way, other sections remaining in the 
natural relation, Statical electricity in a state of rest 
is the primary condition of this power in these tissues, 
and in action magnetism usurps the place of this potent 
fluid, or rather it is a higher manifestation of the same 
energy. All physical action is accompanied by elee- 
trical discharge. In the experiments of Matteucci, Du- 
Bois-Raymond and others, this is clearly demonstrated 
directly and by analogy. The nerves of the electric 
system of a torpedo ecl spring from the anterior track of 
the spinal cord, and at the periphery of each are the 
sane complicated plexuses analogous to those in our 
bodies springing from a similar source. If the nerves 
of each are divided in any part of their course, both are 
equally affected by paraly sis, and if shocked by elee- 
tricity both show activity in an analogous manner. 
They are similarly affected by the application of toxic 
irritants, especially by strychnia, which induces in both 
convulsions and the elimination of electricity. Both 
become exhausted by action and return to their normal 
tonicity by rest. In a word, what can be predicated of 
the one, can be affirmed of the other, in all respects, 
If the nerves of the rheoscopic limbs of two frogs are 
only connected by water, or by candle-wick saturated 
with water, and the nerve of one is pinched, or any 
irritant applied, the magnetic fluid will traverse this 
foreign isthmus and cause contraction of the distal 
limb, showing conclusively that when electricity is 
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given off, the muscle or nerve is in action, induced from 
any such exciting cause. It need scarcely be added 
that when muscular or nervous energy exists from the 
action of this agent, heat is generated. This correlation 
is universal, This transmission of nerve force explains 
much that is otherwise inexplicable, where there is 
diffluence or disorganization of nerve tissue, for even 
then its power of conveying this agent is not destroyed, 
It is even asserted by pathologists that the appropriate 
function is still preserved, through broken down tissue, 
This fluid is put in motion by friction and irritation on 
the one hand, or by volition, emotion, affection or desire, 
on the other. The nerves are excited by these currents, 
when the repulsion of the ultimate elements from their 
natural state of rest are temporarily reversed; in chron- 
ological order the same results follow in muscular fibre. 
This brings sections or molecules into apposition in 
their natural polarity; p/us forces or negative states, in 
respective contact, will result in contraction of the parts 
affected. This condition explains the sudden invasion 
and departure of pathological causes, accompanied by 
spasins, fits, convulsions; also, the rhythmic movements 
of so-called automatic life. In this act of shortening, 
electrical action produces heat, and with it, ultimately, 
exhaustion, analogous to that seen in the torpedo, In 
chemical union or decomposition, the same effects are 
always seen, and living tissues are not an exception to 
this general law. These changes of conditions from 
positive to negative, and vce versa, are sudden in their 
effects, and may be transitory. Exciting causes may 
continue then for a short time, until feeble action com- 
pels at least intermittent secession of this condition, in 
order to give time to accumulate fresh force, as is the 
case in a battery. We can not grip continuously. We 
suffer when we keep our body in one position for a 
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length of time. The periodical emphasis of the lungs, 
the heart, the howels, the uterus, and it may be also of 
such busy laboratories as the liver, the kidneys and the 
stomach, show the necessity of these periods of rest, 
not to speak of intermittent sleep to the weary brain. 
We can not think without periods of rest of longer or 
shorter duration. All careful experiments go to show 
that any of these movements must he accompanied by 
a corresponding interchange between the external and 
internal magnetic relations of muscular and nervous 
fibres, giving out heat and throwing off decomposed 
matter during this activity. 

This partial reversal of sections of nerves and mus- 
cles in their electrical relations is doubtless a normal 
condition, Huxley in his “Lay Sermons” seems to 
show this when explaining the circulation in a nettle 
sting. He says: 


The whole hair consists of a very delicate outer. case of wood, 
closely applied to the inner surface of which is a layer of semi-fluid 
matter, full of innumerable granules of extreme minuteness. This 
semi-fluid lining is protoplasm, which thus constitutes a kind of bag, 
full of limpid liquid. When viewed with a sufficiently high mag- 
nifying power, the protoplasmic layer of the nettle hair is seen 
to be in a condition of unceasing activity. Local contractions of 
the whole thickness of its substance pass slowly and gradually, 
from point to point, and give rise to the appearance of progressive 
waves. But in addition to these movements, and independently 
of them the granules are driven in relatively rapid streams 
through channels in the protoplasm which seem to have a 
considerable amount of persistence. Most commonly the cur- 
rents in adjacent parts of the protoplasm take similar di- 
rections, and thus there is a general stream up one side of 
the hair and down the other. But this does not prevent the exist- 
ence of partial currents which take different routes and sometimes 
trains of granules may be seen coursing swiftly in opposite diree- 
tions within a twenty thousandth of an inch of one another; which, 
occasionally, opposite streams come into collision and, after a longer 
or shorter struggle, one predominates. The cause of these currents 
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given off, the muscle or nerve is in action, induced from 
any such exciting cause, It need scarcely be added 
that when muscular or nervous energy exists from the 
action of this agent, heat is generated. This correlation 
is universal. This transmission of nerve force explains 
much that is otherwise inexplicable, where there is 
diffluence or disorganization of nerve tissue, for even 
then its power of conveying this agent is not destroyed, 
It is even asserted by pathologists that the appropriate 
function is still preserved, through broken down tissue. 
This fluid is put in motion by friction and irritation on 
the one hand, or by volition, emotion, affection or desire, 
onthe other, The nerves are excited by these currents, 
when the repulsion of the ultimate elements from their 
natural state of rest are temporarily reversed; in chron- 
ological order the same results follow in muscular fibre. 
This brings sections or molecules into apposition in 
their natural polarity; p/us forces or negative states, in 
respective contact, will result in contraction of the parts 
affected. This condition explains the sudden invasion 
and departure of pathological causes, accompanied by 
spasins, fits, convulsions; also, the rhythmie movements 
of so-called automatic life. In this act of shortening, 
electrical action produces heat, and with it, ultimately, 
exhaustion, analogous to that seen in the torpedo. In 
chemical union or decomposition, the same effects are 
always seen, and living tissues are not an exception to 
this general law. These changes of conditions from 
positive to negative, and vice versa, are sudden in their 
effects, and may be transitory. Exciting causes may 
continue then for a short time, until feeble action com- 
pels at least intermittent secession of this condition, in 
order to give time to accumulate fresh force, as is the 
ease ina battery. We can not grip continuously. We 
suffer when we keep our body in one position for a 
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length of time. The periodical emphasis of the lungs, 
the heart, the bowels, the uterus, and it may be also of 
such busy laboratories as the liver, the kidneys and the 
stomach, show the necessity of these periods of rest, 
not to speak of intermittent sleep to the weary brain. 
We can not think without periods of rest of longer or 
shorter duration. All careful experiments go to show 
that any of these movements must be accompanied by 
a corresponding interchange between the external and 
internal magnetic relations of muscular and nervous 
fibres, giving out heat and throwing off decomposed 
matter during this activity. 

This partial reversal of sections of nerves and mus- 
cles in their electrical relations is doubtless a normal 
condition. Huxley in his “Lay Sermons” seems to 
show this when explaining the circulation in a nettle 
sting. He says: 


The whole hair consists of a very delicate outer-case of wood, 
closely applied to the inner surface of which is a layer of semi-fluid 
matter, full of innumerable granules of extreme minuteness. This 
semi-fluid lining is protoplasm, which thus constitutes a kind of bag, 
full of limpid liquid, When viewed with a sufficiently high mag- 
nifying power, the protoplasmic layer of the nettle hair is seen 
to be in a condition of unceasing activity. Local contractions of 
the whole thickness of its substance pass slowly and gradually, 
from point to point, and give rise to the appearance of progressive 
waves. But in addition to these movements, and independently 
of them the granules are driven in relatively rapid streams 
through channels in the protoplasm which seem to have a 
considerable amount of persistence. Most commonly the cur- 
rents in adjacent parts of the protoplasm take similar di- 
rections, and thus there is a general stream up one side of 
the hair and down the other, But this does not prevent the exist- 
ence of partial currents which take different routes and sometimes 
trains of granules may be seen coursing swiftly in opposite direc- 
tions within a twenty thousandth of an inch of one another; which, 
vecasionally, opposite streams come into collision and, after a longer 
or shorter struggle, one predominates, The cause of these currents 
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oe seems to lie in contractions of the protoplasm which bounds the 
| . . . 
Po ne channels in which they flow, but which are so minute that the 
best microscopes show only their effects and not themselves. 


In plant or animal, heat and electric shocks cause 
Be contractility in the same way and under similar con- 
ditions. ‘This primal form is subject to laws of vital- 

iia ‘ ity and growth such as is seen in more complicated 
| physical existences. It has in it these potentialities, 
, i: and the experiments of eminent scientists go to show 
on that electrical shock causes contraction of many of the 
first organized forms of life, and it is fair to infer it in 
all, were our knowledge extended. In a paper recently 
read before the Royal Society it was clearly shown 
that sueh plants as those of the Dioncea genus especially 
the Venus fly-trap not only secrete a juice as solvent 
as the gastric fluid and capable of performing the 
same work, but in the contraction of the lobes of this 
pitcher plant upon its food it gives out an appreciable 
current of electricity at every closure analogous to that 
obtained from the nerves and muscles of animals, 

This also explains the flow of fluids against the laws 
of gravitation and which are vaguely stated to flow on 
account of the chemical reaction between the external 
moisture and the internal juices of the plants, excited 
in some way by atmospheric disturbance. re- 
sponse to stimulation is analogous to that seen in the 
animal economy: even the change of direction of this 
fluid modifies and varies its action. 

Ifa current of electricity be passed from the neigh- 
borhood of the nerve centres towards their ramifica- 
tions, the result is violent contraction of muscle. 

A current sent from the peripheral loops in a con- 
trary direction will cause great pain, but only slight 
contraction, The power and medium are the same in both 
cases, but there is no doubt that the polar conditions 
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of the molecules of the nerves are changed by the dif- 
ference in the direction of the force, if not, the effects 
would be the same in both directions, as on a tele- 
graphic wire, when a message is sent from either termin- 
ation. This difference of effect based upon change of 
direction is seen in the nervous excitations of sensation 
and volition. 

To understand what follows, it is therefore necessary 
to remember that (@) what is called “voltaic alterna- 
tives,” isa remarkable phenomenon, which is experienced 
when a direct and an inverse current is alternately sent 
through a section of nerve, it loses and gains its natu- 
ral electricity, synchronous with the intermissions, and 
in the same degree as the loss and recovery of it, 
with irritability. (4) The influence sent through a 
nerve causes the muscle in which it ramifies, to contract 
when the galvanic circuit is closed, and not when it is 
opened. (c) A continuous action of magnetism will 
at last produce paralysis of the part affected—or in 
other words its irritability is lost, and in this depriva- 
tion it can no longer receive nor transmit impressions. 
Did time permit, it could be shown that in these 
changes we see phenomena that make it possible to ar- 
rive at rational conclusions in respect to the sudden 
invasion of such attacks as those of paralysis, epilepsy, 
St. Vitus’ dance, hysteria, and allied nervous disorders. 
To illustrate the nerve influence by what we know in 
electricity, take two wires and place them parallel to 
one another, without touching; send a current through 
one, and a flash of electricity will instantaneously pass 
through the other, synchronous with that in connection 
with the battery. This wave passes away and is not 
repeated except the connection is broken, when the 
same results are obtained, These intermittent impulses, 
on connection and breach of continuity, can be repeated 
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indefinitely. In the connection the two currents go in— 
the same direction, but break it and the secondary cur- 
rent returns in a contrary direction. In this way the 
two currents can be made to pass forward and back- 
ward, with regularity of a weaver’s shuttle. It is 
worthy of note that the return current, induced by the 
break of connection, is much stronger in this parallel 
wire, on the “home stretch,” than is that running in the 
same direction as the fluid in the connecting wire. If 
a number of insulated wires are coiled spirally round 
the primary wire, instead of running parallel to it, not 
only will these intermittent currents be produced, but 
also an extra or third current is produced in all the 
wires, no doubt induced by the magnetic influence of 
one upon the other. These facts will be of importance 
when we come to consider nerve influence, especially 
when we find that the larger the wire, the greater the 
number of spirals, the more powerful is the magnetic 
influence. The larger the healthy nerve is, the more 
capable it is to transmit magnetic power, in proportion 
to its size. Apparent exceptions do not violate this 
law. The point of a pin makes a limited impression 
on the end of my finger, yet, small though the injury 
may be, the nerve disturbance is considerable. There 
is no reason to believe that the irritation is confined to 
the tibre of nerve injured; nor that the influence travels 
to the nearest ramifications, and from them sends mes- 
sages of alarm to the neighboring surface, as well as to 
the seat of sensation. According to the laws above 
mentioned, synchronous impulses can be sent through 
adjacent nerves, by induced electric currents, and at 
the cessation of excitation a powerful return current is 
set up, Which produces the contraction of muscles, even 
before the will has power to act. I need scarcely add 
that a large number, if not all, of physical automatic 
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action can be explained in the same way. It is the 
same in disease. A circumscribed injury will produce 
tetanus, or paralysis—effects out of all proportion to 
the local lesion. A few writhing worms in the bowels 
of a child, or a tooth keeping in constant tension a 
small portion of gum, will produce convulsions. A 
sudden emotion when we are awake, or the phantasmata 
of a horrid dream, will produce startling physical effects, 
although the cause be subjective. The centric excitant 
is equally strong to the objective when it dominates. 
The inference, therefore, is strong that this substance 
gives impulses in and through itself, by filling the 
body it occupies, in all its interstices, and vibrating 
from the point of perturbation through monadic con- 
tact. This is seen in the telephone. The voice—or in 
other words the undulating air—is not sent through 
the wire, but the vibration takes place in the medium, 
through its molecular structure, possibly in an infini- 
tesimal degree, without any onward movement of the 
substance thrown into action. The reproduction of 
the nicest modulations of the human voice at the distal 
end of the telephone, is only a repetition of the motion 
continued, as is seen in the wave movements of a rope. 
The sound can be transmitted through a septum of 
boiler iron, or marble, as easily as through a thin mem- 
brane, This result can be produced without magnets, 
in the same way, with a thread as a means of communi- 
‘ation, In fact, this power responds to the same tests, 
as if it were a subtle form of matter. It may be proper 
here to say that this manifestation of force is known in an 
exceptional manner to that of light and heat, showing 
that it does not, in every particular, correlate with these 
two forces, and must differ from them in some material 
way. ‘Take a wire of unequal size, and place it be- 
tween the two poles of a battery. Where this con- 
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indefinitely. In the connection the two currents go in 
the same direction, but break it and the secondary cur- 
rent returns in a contrary direction. In this way the 
two currents can be made to pass forward and back- 
ward, with regularity of a weaver’s shuttle. It is 
worthy of note that the return current, induced by the 
break of connection, is much stronger in this parallel 
wire, on the “home stretch,” than is that running in the 
same direction as the fluid in the connecting wire. If 
a number of insulated wires are coiled spirally round 
the primary wire, instead of running parallel to it, not 
only will these intermittent currents be produced, but 
also an extra or third current is produced in all the 
wires, no doubt induced by the magnetic influence of 
one upon the other. These facts will be of importance 
when we come to consider nerve influence, especially 
when we find that the larger the wire, the greater the 
number of spirals, the more powerful is the magnetic 
influence. The larger the healthy nerve is, the more 
capable it is to transmit magnetic power, in proportion 
to its size. Apparent exceptions do not violate this 
law. The point of a pin makes a limited impression 
on the end of my finger, yet, small though the injury 
may be, the nerve disturbance is considerable. There 
is no reason to believe that the irritation is confined to 
the tibre of nerve injured; nor that the influence travels 
to the nearest ramifications, and from them sends mes- 
sages of alarm to the neighboring surface, as well as to 
the seat of sensation. According to the laws above 
mentioned, synchronous impulses can be sent through 
adjacent nerves, by induced electric currents, and at 
the cessation of excitation a powerful return current is 
set up, Which produces the contraction of muscles, even 
before the will has power to act. I need searcely add 
that a large number, if not all, of physical automatic 
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action can be explained in the same way. It is the 
same in disease. A circumscribed injury will produce 
tetanus, or paralysis—effects out of all proportion to 
the local lesion. A few writhing worms in the bowels 
of a child, or a tooth keeping in constant tension a 
small portion of gum, will produce convulsions. A 
sudden emotion when we are awake, or the phantasmata 
of a horrid dream, will produce startling physical effects, 
although the cause be subjective. The centric excitant 
is equally strong to the objective when it dominates. 
The inference, therefore, is strong that this substance 
gives impulses in and through itself, by filling the 
body it occupies, in all its interstices, and vibrating 
from the point of perturbation through monadic con- 
tact. This is seen in the telephone. The voice—or in 
other words the undulating air—is not sent through 
the wire, but the vibration takes place in the medium, 
through its molecular structure, possibly in an infini- 
tesimal degree, without any onward movement of the 
substance thrown into action. The reproduction of 
the nicest modulations of the human voice at the distal 
end of the telephone, is only a repetition of the motion 
continued, as is seen in the wave movements of a rope. 
The sound can be transmitted through a septum of 
boiler iron, or marble, as easily as through a thin mem- 
brane. This result can be produced without magnets, 
in the same way, with a thread as a means of communi- 
cation, In fact, this power responds to the same tests, 
as if it were a subtle form of matter. It may be proper 
here to say that this manifestation of force is known in an 
exceptional manner to that of light and heat, showing 
that it does not, in every particular, correlate with these 
two forces, and must differ from them in some material 
way. Take a wire of unequal size, and place it be- 
tween the two poles of a battery. Where this con- 
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ductor is smaller, there it heats more rapidly. In other 
words it condenses, and becomes more intense where 
the Way is narrowed, as a stream becomes more impet- 
uous Where it is pent up by banks or rocks. Another 
he illustration will show this: take a nodulated glass 
th +: tube, in which the air is rarified, pass through it an 
at electric current, which may be seen as a luminous spray. 
Where the tube is narrowed, the light condenses and 
becomes more bright; in other words becomes swifter 
; in its flow the more it is confined. Here is a well 
aa known law of fluids in operation, and not mere foree. 
i The same experiments may be made with sound, light 
, or heat, and it will be found that they do not condense 
i and flow onward with increased intensity, but that 
|) they are refracted or reflected into or from the medium. 
i Herein, even in this primary form, lies a radical differ- 
Lie ence in the phenomena of these forces, and leads me se- 
| i riously to question their entire correlation, I have not 
\ ei the least doubt that in the wonderful phenomena of 
nm yk of Edison’s phonograph, in which a vibrating tym- 
panum, a steel point, and a revolving cylinder covered 
with tin foil, can act as do the two complicated organs, 
the ear and the vocal parts, it will be found that the 
minute impressions depend on the molecular condi- 
tion of the surface. Were it not so the ten thousandth 
part of a variety in the receiving of speech and giving 
it out, must change its character entirely. Thus far I 
have briefly indicated salient points in the phenomena 
of magnetism, and the analogous, but more varied force, 
which I have designated v/fa/ism. The latter always 
includes the former, as a substantial energy. We can 
' see that in psychism the two former are necessary to 
' ] the latter, and that the trinity is indispensable to men- 
tal existence—shall I say—being mental life itself. 
Thus far I have stated a few general principles, It 
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be drawn between the laws that govern matter, and 
those that he asserts controls mind. In fact, he is dared 
to do this, and is promised, as a result of his research, 
utter discomfiture. He at once proceeds to do so by 
drawing parallels. For example, the pen-knife in his 
pocket has no magnetic power, but let him rub it along 
the pole of a magnet and the peculiar property of 
attraction in the magnet is communicated to the steel 
blade at onee, without reducing this mysterious power 
of the magnet. Let the friction be reversed and this 
virtue is lost again. This inter-change can be carried 
on indefinitely. Here is a wonderful property induced 
and lost by gentle friction in a hard metal. How 
would it do to say that this manifestation of magnetic 
iron is a function? I take a piece of cold steel and a 
lamina of equally cold flint, and go out on a Canadian 
winter night, with the thermometer ranging from 30° to 
40° below zero. I strike them together; heat and light 
are evolved from most unlikely substances under ex- 
ternal conditions unfavorable to both. Would a phi- 
losopher call these evolved phenomena functions of 
matter? A savage on a lone island has lost his fire, 
and at once the friction of two pieces of wood eliminates 
heat and kindles into activity that power called fire. 
Why not call this element a secretion of any substance 
in which it resides, from which it can be abstracted, 
and which is the resultant of inherent forces as potent 
and active as in any organ of the body? Experiment 
shows that the active motion of all such bodies, whether 
by friction, by chemical union, or by vital processes, only 
make manifest these powers, but we would fly in the 
tace of scientific investigation were we to say that all 
such forces which correlate were productions of these 
media. The molecules of the nervous tissues are put in 
similar activity by the irritation of contact, friction or 
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a excitation; the result is heat, light, electricity. These 
, are imponderable forces, of which we know nothing 
beyond their evidence of potential energy. A sudden 
. emotion, a desire, a volition will produce evidence of these 
i © convertible forces in the animal system. As in the knowl- 
ti i edge of material phenomena, or in the study of electrical 
aa force, it is not unscientific to assert that we have in self: 
imposed conceptions the evidence ,of “an invisible, 
1) supersensuous ” something—a dynamical agent—a ma- 
ii ie terial force, it may be, which, at will, can, independent of 
sensation or automatic life, cause the excitation of ner- 


vous or muscular molecules, as efficiently and truly as 
is done by a/ extra agency. The knowledge of force is 


as strong in the one example as in the other, and both 
are equally knowable by phenomena, and these only. 
x Electricity excites molecular action, and through its 
Ye action on matter we are cognizant of its existence. The 
se so-called vital force is denied to these bodies, even in 
: the lowest form, yet the same laws of chemical and 
electrical affinity are brought to play to build up a 
crystal, a grain of wheat, a muscle or a nerve fiber; 
but behind these, and producing each according to its 
kind, is a power that baffles the wisest objectivist, in 
spite of his acutest analytical investigation. This force 
is thus assumed by its phenomena. We may not see 
the worker, but on all sides is indubitable evidence of 
his craft. A mad man would not say that the means 
adapted to ends seen in universal nature were a jumble 


of fortuitous sequents and consequents. 

Tyndall says (“ Use and Limit of the Imagination in 
Science”): 

The philosophy of the future will assuredly take more account 


than that of the past of the relation of thought and feeling to phys- 
ical processes; and it may be that the qualities of the mind will 


be studied through the organism, as we now study the character 
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of a force through the affections of ordinary matter. We believe 
that every thought and every feeling has its definite mechanical 
correlation—that it is accompanied by a certain separation and 
remarshalling of the atoms of the brain. This latter process is 
purely physical; and were the faculties we now possess sufficiently 
strengthened, without the creation of any new faculty, it would, 
doubtless, be within the range of our augmented powers, to infer 
from the molecular state of the brain the character of the thought 
acting on it, and conversely to infer from the thought the exact 
molecular condition of the brain. 


Herbert Spencer says that “ with our present knowl- 
edge we are in this predicament. We can think of 
matter only in terms of mind. We ean think of mind 
only in terms of matter. When we have pushed our 
explorations of the first to the uttermost limits, we are 
referred to the second for a final answer; and when we 
have got a final answer of the second, we are referred 
hack to the first for an interpretation of it” (Principles 
of Psychology, p. 272). 

Huxley says: 


For, after all, what do we know of this terrible “ matter,” except 
as a name for the unknown and hypothetical cause of states of our 
own consciousness ? And what do we know of that “ spirit,” over 
whose threatened extinction by matter a great lamentation is 
arising, like that which was heard at the death of Pan, except that 
it is also a name for an unknown and hypothetical cause or condi- 
\jon of states of consciousness ? In other words, matter and spirit 
are but names for the imaginary substrata of groups of natural 
phenomena. (Lay Sermons). 


This definition is doubtless correct, and “a state of 
consciousness ” which exists, and which tells me that 
there is within me a power, at command now or in the 
future, and that through this residuary something my 
arm is raised, my head nods, my eye winks, or my 
imagination takes flights, at any time this something 
dictates, is entitled to ask for consideration as an entity 
as much as, for example, pain, which is only a state of 
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7 consciousness, and can not be weighed, measured, seen 
or heard. In fact, the operations of the laws of chem- 
Bet} ical aftinity or of gravitation can not reach this height 
ia ia of complex power. A subtle influence pervades our 
£1 Pa | bodies. It follows the nerve tracts from preference, but 
| i i T is everywhere present in the physical domain, exercising 
lan its power. It prevents the complete localization of 
| each mental phenomena because of its ubiquity, yet 
{ | may control the entire system from one central nerve 
capitol, It is not probable that the idea of the old 
) philosopher in locating the soul in the pineal gland, or 
‘a | the doctrine of Bichat, in putting our feelings, affections, 
Baal 2 and desires in the sympathetic system of the bowels, is 
| any more than the vagaries of visionary theorists, but 
it is evident that the organs at the base of the brain 
a | are the most wonderful of all brain locations, and that 
1 ii nerve influences emanate from the optic thalamus, the 
1 «© pons varoli, the medulla oblongata and the corpus stri- 
a atum, that can be found nowhere else in the domain of 
| nerve power. As you are aware, large portions of the 
, 6 cerebrum and the cerebellum may be taken away from 
; F the living body without immediate danger of death, but 
‘ the organs in the base of the brain, from which spring 
the numerous nerves so essential to life, can not be 
f touched in vivisection or by disease with impunity. 
i From this central region nerve influence radiates to 
La every part of the body, making its connections with 
| , the depositories of nerve power in the spinal cord, and 
: with the ganglia of the sympathetic system. 
i. . The proofs upon which are founded the arguments 
i in favor of different localizations are far from convine- 
ing, even were emipent pathologists unanimous in their 
| conclusions. The results of disease in the physical 
a manifestations of what Fritsch and Hitzig call the 
| “ psycho-motor centers” present so many exceptions to 
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the generalizations of /ocalizers that a verdict of “not 
proven” must at present be recorded against them. 
Take a few examples: 

First. Hemorrhage in the brain. Brown-Sequard 
justly observes (wide Lancet, July 29, 1876), that: 

Convulsions may appear as well on the side of the lesion in the 
brain as on the other side, and that if they are more frequent on 
this last side when the cause is a tumor or an inflammation, they on 


the contrary, are more often witnessed on the side of a haemorrhage 
in certain parts, and perhaps in more parts of the brain.” 


Out of two hundred and twenty-two cases of ham- 
orrhage collected by Gintrae (putting aside the 
cerebral ganglia, the ventricles, and the central parts) 
there were forty-seven cases of convulsions either on 
one side, or on the two sides of the body. Of these 
forty-seven cases, there were eleven in forty-five cases 
of hemorrhage in the convolutions; two only in seven- 
teen cases in whick blood was effused in the anterior 
lobes; twenty-five in one hundred and twenty-seven, in 
which it was in the middle lobes, and nine in thirty- 
three cases in which it was in the posterior lobes. The 
same general distribution of efficient causes in the 
brain, producing similar effects, have been collated by 
thousands, all going to show that a local disease of the 
brain may (if at all manifest) produce certain effects, 
as is seen in the connection of aphasia with lesions 
of certain lobes, but when we find a large number of 
cases in which the same part is diseased, and no such re- 
sults follow, and also that other parts of the brain becom- 
ing diseased do produce the same results, we are forced 
to the conclusion that some pervading influence must 
be at work upon nerve cells at a distance from the seat 
of the disease, and that it overleaps physical lesions 
and abnormal conditions in its operations, An insane 
person dies, and we find a large portion of his brain, or 
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it may be a section of the spinal cord, of the consist- 
ency of cream. The nerve substance has become homo- 
geneous by gradual disintegration, yet, there may be 
no local or distal effect, commensurate with the breaking 
down of nerve tissue, and the evident destruction of nerve 
cells nor need there always be striking mental mani- 
festations, consequent thereon. Brown-Séquard says: 
(vide Lancet, September 16, 1876) “that considerable 
alterations, and even complete destruction of parts, can 
exist without the appearance, or at least any marked 
degree of paralysis, whether the lesion exists in motor 
parts, or in the other parts, or in both simultaneously.” 
On the other hand, a hemorrhage, the size of a pea, in 
the pons Varolii, has been known to produce paralysis 
and death. The experiments of Hitzig, Ferrier, Car- 
ville, Durst and Nothnagel, lead us to believe that there 
is a center for perception, somewhere in the cortical 
substance of the brain, This is divided in true phreno- 
logical style into other cireumseribed spaces, of distinet 
mental power, At the same time they tell us that the 
occipital lobe can be destroyed without producing any 
effect on the sensibility; that the convolutions of this 
lobe, as well as those of the frontal, the insula, those of 
the internal faces of the hemispheres, and those of the 
suborbital, do not respond to electrical excitation; and 
that for the most part lesions of these have little or no 
results. They think that ablations of the frontal lobes 
appear to lessen the activity of the intelligence, and 
that of the occipital extremity of each hemisphere 
seems to abolish the appetite. Orchansky, a celebrated 
pathologist of St. Petersburgh, after numerous experi- 
ments on dogs and rabbits with the electric current, 
and by vivisection on the motor centers, candidly states 
that the separation of the cortex into motor and non- 
motor parts rests, probable upon an anatomical basis 
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only, but is little known. In other words, there is no 
special cerebral vaso-motor centers, except in intimate 
relation with the general motor system, this consisting 
of the cord, central ganglia, and the convolutions, but 
this tripartite is in mutual relation and subordination, 
The careful experiments of Brown-Séquard go to show 
that this mechanism of voluntary action does not de- 
pend on clusters of brain cells in one locality, but on 
the co-ordination of all the cells. The germ of the 
future therapeutics of brain disease may be indicated 
in the fact that paralysis is not always produced in the 
destruction or lesion of nerve matter, but often depends 
upon the influence exerted by disease upon parts at a 
distance. The supposed motor centers can be destroyed 
without any paralysis at all. On the other hand, par- 
alysis may occur in arm or leg when it was the most 
anterior or posterior part of the brain—the part fur- 
thest removed from the supposed center of motion—that 
had degenerated. Paralysis may be quite independent 
of the destruction of the tissue. It might result from 
the puncture of the smallest needle. 

It is, therefore, quite evident that if we can divide up 
our mental modes into sections, and give each a dis- 
tinct domain within which only each can work; then 
the laws of co-ordination mean a perfect unanimity of a 
“committee of the whole” brought about in some for- 
tuitous way, not from any a/ extra influenee, but by 
some intuition among the different organs. Without 
any autocratic authority to dictate to them they man- 
age, in health and disease, to do tolerably well. These 
in the light of the odjectivist’'s views of mental /ocal- 
isms should present good examples of modern miracles. 
The triumvirate of nerve systems have been divided so 
minutely that in each part is located all the intellect, 
volitions, emotion, desires and affections of humanity, 
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it may be a section of the spinal cord, of the consist- 
ency of cream. The nerve substance has become homo- 
geneous by gradual disintegration, yet, there may be 
no local or distal effect, commensurate with the breaking 
down of nerve tissue, and the evident destruction of nerve 
cells nor need there always be striking mental mani- 
festations, consequent thereon. Brown-Séquard says: 
(vide Lancet, September 16, 1876) “that considerable 
alterations, and even complete destruction of parts, can 
exist without the appearance, or at least any marked 
degree of paralysis, whether the lesion exists in motor 
parts, or in the other parts, or in both simultaneously.” 
On the other hand, a hemorrhage, the size of a pea, in 
the pons Varolii, has been known to produce paralysis 
and death. The experiments of Hitzig, Ferrier, Car- 
ville, Durst and Nothnagel, lead us to believe that there 
is a center for perception, somewhere in the cortical 
substance of the brain. This is divided in true phreno- 
logical style into other cireumseribed spaces, of distinet 
mental power. At the same time they tell us that the 
occipital lobe can be destroyed without producing any 
effect on the sensibility; that the convolutions of this 


lobe, as well as those of the frontal, the insula, those of 


the internal faces of the hemispheres, and those of the 
suborbital, do not respond to electrical excitation; and 
that for the most part lesions of these have little or no 
results. They think that ablations of the frontal lobes 
appear to lessen the activity of the intelligence, and 
that of the occipital extremity of each hemisphere 
seems to abolish the appetite. Orchansky, a celebrated 
pathologist of St. Petersburgh, after numerous experi- 
ments on dogs and rabbits with the electric current, 
and by vivisection on the motor centers, candidly states 
that the separation of the cortex into motor and non- 
motor parts rests, probable upon an anatomical basis 
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only, but is little known. In other words, there is no 
special cerebral vaso-motor centers, except in intimate 
relation with the general motor system, this consisting 
of the cord, central ganglia, and the convolutions, but 
this tripartite is in mutual relation and subordination, 
The careful experiments of Brown-Séquard go to show 
that this mechanism of voluntary action does not de- 
pend on clusters of brain cells in one locality, but on 
the co-ordination of all the cells. The germ of the 
future therapeutics of brain disease may be indicated 
in the fact that paralysis is not always produced in the 
destruction or lesion of nerve matter, but often depends 
upon the influence exerted by disease upon parts at a 
distance. The supposed motor centers can be destroyed 
without any paralysis at all. On the other hand, par- 
alysis may occur in arm or leg when it was the most 
anterior or posterior part of the brain—the part fur- 
thest removed from the supposed center of motion—that 
had degenerated. Paralysis may be quite independent 
of the destruction of the tissue. It might result from 
the puncture of the smallest needle. 

It is, therefore, quite evident that if we can divide up 
our mental modes into sections, and give each a dis- 
tinct domain within which only each can work; then 
the laws of co-ordination mean a perfect unanimity of a 
“committee of the whole” brought about in some for- 
tuitous way, not from any a/ extra influence, but by 
some intuition among the different organs. Without 
any autocratic authority to dictate to them they man- 
age, in health and disease, to do tolerably well. These 
in the light of the objectivist’'s views of mental /ocal- 
isms should present good examples of modern miracles. 
The triumvirate of nerve systems have been divided so 
minutely that in each part is located all the intellect, 
volitions, emotion, desires and affections of humanity, 
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so that many pathologists profess to point out the capi- 
tal seat of each of these manifestations, principally 
through the abnormal conditions of organs and loeali- 
ties, and in the perversion of functions co-existing with 
mental aberration. Ferrier (strong objectivist though 
he be) says: “We are still only on the threshold of 
the inquiry; and it may be questioned whether the 
time has yet arrived for an attempt to explain the 
mechanism of the brain and its functions.” The apply- 
ing distinct functions to the grey and white matter of 
the brain is not founded on a true basis of experiment, 
many have made the grey cortex uniform and without 
physiologically organic divisions, but Ferrier and his 
school, like surveyors, lay out this structure in defi- 
nite order the more complex faculties of the ego, be- 
cause in a number of cases certain abnormal states fol- 
low pathological conditions of localities in the brain. 
They ignore the large numbers of exceptions they find 
in opposition to their deductions. If we are able to see 
in even one instance without our eyes, it is evident that 
our optic organs have rivals. If we can hear in a soli- 
tary case, independently of our auditory apparatus, 
then must the ear look after its laurels. Memory is said 
to be located in the left, right, or both frontal convolu- 
tions, yet I find them diseased and memory intact. 
What am I to think of this division if I am told to 
believe that the motor centers of the upper extremities 
are in the optic thalami, and then find that in the ex- 
periments of Nothnagel this tract can be destroyed in 
rabbits without impairing their locomotion? Where 
am I to pin my faith? (Vide Lancet, January 23, 
1875). Dr. Carpenter tells us that the corpus callosum 
is sometimes deficient or absent in man, and when so it 
is an evidence of low intellectuality. Professor Geri- 
nano, of Turin, dissected the brain of an intelligent 
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soldier, who had served in the army eight years, but his 
corpus callosum was absent. When aphasia occurs de- 
ductions are drawn from disease being found in certain 
convolutions, that the nerve influence of speech must 
come from that locality. The witnesses do not agree 
as to place and boundary, so it will be necessary to rule 
them out of court until there is consistency and unanim- 
ity in their testimony. Ferrier tells us that he removed 
the whole of the occipital lobes of the brain of the 
monkey, Jacko, and this excision impaired his appetite. 
I have not the least doubt it would spoil the appetite 
of any one thus deprived. (See Review in Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, January, 1878). 1 need not 
cite historie cases like that of Gage; the case of Galli 
mentioned by Dr. Gray ; the large list of soldiers with 
brain injury mentioned in Part I, and Vol. 1, of “ Med- 
ical and Surgical Cases in the recent American War.” 
Some had epileptic fits as a result; others were affected 
in one or more of the special senses, but quite a num- 
ber had no permanent injury to intellect or function, 
with foreign bodies lodged in the brain. When I first 
had my attention seriously drawn to this matter it was 
about fifteen years ago, A lad of thirteen years of age 
had been kicked by a horse, A section of the skull was 
broken in the upper part of the frontal and occipital 
bones on the right side, One of the nine pieces frac- 
tured had been driven into the substance of the brain 
over an inch. The membranes were ruptured and bro- 
ken up and brain substance protruded through the 
wound and was hanging in pieces on his cheek. At the 
time I first saw him he was comatose. I extracted the 
bones, cut away the ragged edges of the membranes and 
the lacerated brain substance. Consciousness returned 
immediately. He did not lose a night’s sleep, nor a meal 
afterwards. No febrile symptoms intervened, but a 
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large cavity remained. He went to school to the same 
mistress as before, and she informed me that except a 
certain irritability of temper, he was as intelligent as ever 


i a and could learn his lessons with the usual aptitude, I 
; hae need not enter into particulars, but merely say that some 
considerable cortical substance had been extirpated with- 
i Ye out serious results to mentality. Any number of such 
: | cases might be culled from medical literature to show 
ay i} that a// brain substance is not necessary to physical nor 


mental life, and that the localization of psychical power 
is not borne out by experiment or pathology. It is 
dangerous to adopt a pet theory as a foregone conclu- : 
Sant sion, and endeavor to drag in every argument that we 
1} find at hand to support it, without stopping to find 
Ba } out if all the phenomena can be explained by our 
hypotheses, 

If the views advanced by me are not accepted, I can 
ia tf not conceive any other solution except the old Hippo- 
i | cratic doctrine, a modified idea of which exists in “ dwmp- 
ology,” via: a duality of the ego, and that by mutual 
agreement this Siamese twin only becomes half diseased 
alternately, So by a law of compensation one can do 
the work of both if the necessity arises. If this sug- 
gestion of double function be not satisfactory, then 
vicarious work among the organs or segments of organs 
might approach a solution of the difficulty, although it 
would be a hypothesis fatal to the loealizers’ theory. 
The opinions given in this monograph meet many of 
the difficulties, and at the same time do not fly in the 
face of accepted facts exhibited in health and disease, All 
of the phenomena of mind, and of the functions of the 
physical system go to show, when brain tissue is injured 
by disease or by traumatic effects, that the artificial 
divisions of it by some physiologists are not consistent 
with experiment. It is worthy of note that no nerve 
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of the body ean be traced into the substance of the 
brain beyond the basal ganglia, The olfactory and 
optic nerves were inferentially supposed to issue from 
the cerebrum, but no experiment nor development 
shows this to be the case. We have only to suppose 
the upper parts of the encephalon, the spinal cord, and 
the bodily ganglia to be depositories of psychic power 
to explain much in pathology. [have often been struck 
hy Goethe’s statement : 


“Who of the living seeks to know and tell, * 
Strives first the living spirit to expel, 
He has in hand the separate parts alone, 
But lacks the spirit bond that makes them one.” 


The fuleruam arguments in support of the idea that 
our mental and moral natures are “functions” of mole- 
cules of nerve substance, rest on three grounds prin- 
cipally. (a) The effect produced on mind by the 
healthy action of the nervous system. (4) The mental 
changes consequent upon pathological conditions, 
(c) The relation between mental power and the 
size of the organ in which it exists. In a word, the 
endeavor to find out what mind is, by a eareful study 
of the phenomena of nerve tissue. This effort is praise- 
worthy, but is as one-sided as the /ogomachy of the 
mental philosophers. 

We will consider the- last argument adduced in 
respect to the relation of the massiveness of the brain 
to mental power. It is said there must be a necessary 
connection between the quantity of nerve substance— 
the proportion of grey and white tissue and functional 
mentality. The larger the brain is, the more compli- 
cated, varied and powerful are these functions. The 
nervous system is traced upwards in the scale of being 
from an asidian mollusk to the ganglia of the centi- 
Vou, XXXV.—No. IL.—C, 
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pede, and upward through the nervous systems of 
wasps, bees, fishes, reptiles, birds and quadrupeds to 
man, The simple ganglion in its upward growth be- 
comes complicated by divisions into segments, convolu- 
tions and lobes. The more intricate in structure, and 
massive in substance the brain becomes, the higher are 
the psychical powers. It is stated that the relation is as 
marked as is the size of any other organ and its secre- 
tions, henee by parallel reasoning mental phenomena 
depend sin force and complicity on the size of the organ, 
and must be necessarily the result of molecular action 
in the one case as in the other. 

This assertion of an exact proportion existing be- 
tween the size of the brain and mental power is as a 
rule, far from correct. A man with a large brain often 
shows less mental activity and power.than a man with 
a much smaller brain. The tone of nerve fibre, the 
temperament, and the general recuperative forces have 
much to do with the condition of mental action. The 
temper of the medium has a great deal to do with the 
fluid which permeates and oecupies it. The power of 
transmission, conduction and insulation of thought in 
brain matter depend on this as much as does the lowest 
form of electricity on the condition and size of the 
magnet. There are large animals such as the ele- 
phant and whale whose size of brain—if measured 
by cubie inches—should make them great philoso- 
phers, if well educated, This opinion is guarded, and 
this dilemma avoided by asserting that in some way we 
must take into consideration the relative size of the 
body to the brain. I have never been able to compre- 
hend a rational reason for this explanation. Lubbock 
and Darwin being neighbors, watched together the 
habits of twenty kinds of ants, and they assert that 
for intelligence they rank next to man. Their wisdom, 
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their social economy, their aptitude to suecessfully pro- 
vide for or against unforeseen contingencies in which 
instinet could hold only a minor part, their preparation 
for probable exigencies that could only be learned 
inferentially led these great scientists to rank these 
insects high in the intellectual seale. Yet, their ganglia 
are poor apologies for brain. The smallest human 
brain is said by Huxley to be fifty-five cubie inches 
in velume; the largest brain of the gorilla thirty- 
five, and that of the orang and chimpanzee to be 
twenty-six cubie inches in volume. These varied sizes 
vive no reliable data for measuring the mental ca- 
pacity of eaeh, We may fill up the Adatus  be- 
tween the different brains of each with an hypo- 
thetical seale, and measure intelligence by it on 
some common basis, but the attempt would show the 
absurdity of the classification. Multifarious conditions, 
as well as quantity of brain matter, must be taken into 
account in measuring mind, and many of these being 
still involved in obscurity, no definite results can be 
obtained. A large brain in normal tone may exhibit 
greater mental power, than a smaller one in the same 
physical condition, just as a large magnet, or a cell bat- 
tery in action increases magnetic strength in proportion 
to size, not because of the inherent potential energy of 
the instruments, but because of the attributes they pos- 
sess In manifesting the aetivity of the fluid. The brain 
organ does not create and eliminate psychie force, perv se, 
but its structure, and constitution are such that in 
tonicity it is the best medium to evolve the residuary 
phenomena of the ego. The activity of this agent 
shows that in emotion, will, passion or desire electricity 
and heat are the result of the energy of the tenant. 
Time would fail to show that this has been fully proven 
by experiments of the most conclusive kind. Apply 
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this solution to any of the so-called anomalies found in 
comparing the results of pathological research with 
mental phenomena, and we have here a key to unlock 
the door behind which so much mystery exists, and 
about which so many vague and unsatisfactory theories 
are propounded, founded on a physical basis alone. If 
yon these three forces be granted, and IT am not aware of 
i ¥ their being denied, the highest of which includes the 
i. - two lowest, and the second of which is necessarily eX- 
iat & istant because of the first of the series; or if we hold 
a that each is a development of the other, many of the 
’ riddles of pathology are solved, and existence is given 
a4 | ' to an entity not dependent on matter for its existence. 

I} Take a few examples to show some of the difficulties 
B the objectivist has to contend with in explaining his 
ee views, When brought to bear in the study of insanity. 
t For the sake of argument we will assume his position 
; Ff to be correct. We will grant that the cerebro-spinal 
system is the causation of all mental phenomena, With 
| Maudsley we will put memory in every molecule and 
; & consciousness as being only the recognition by a mole- 
i & cule of the influence of sensory impressions; like Car- 
penter we will put volition in nerve tissue wherever 
: found, or to use his own terms call it “a function of the 
bp | supreme centers” (vide “ Body and Mind ;” p. 30), or 
weet designate will to be merely “a result of organic changes 
in the supreme centers” (vide Popular Science Mouth- 
: /y; p. 820, vol. in); like Tyndall we will call the ego 
! “a poetic rendering of a phenomenon which refuses the 
yoke of ordivary physical laws;” like Cabanis we may 


ah say “that as the liver secretes bile, so does the brain 
: i secrete thought.” The same opinion is given by Voght. 
' } Moleschott says: “Thought is a motion of matter.” 
if. ~~ Buchner asserts that “the soul is a product of a pecu- 


liar combination of matter—thought is emitted by the 
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brain as sounds are by the mouth, or as music is by the 
organ.” These quotations are sufficient to show the 
standing ground of the objectivist school of thought. 
Let us see how they will apply to the observations of 
every day and asylum life. If these definitions of mind 
he correct, then it must follow as a corollary that a dis- 
eased brain and spinal cord must a/ways produce ab- 
normal functions, or morbid secretions. To state the 
contrary would be to give up the whole controversy, 
for as long as the disease continues it must produce its 
effects—if not uniformly—at least continuously. 

Let us apply this doctrine to asylum experience, I 
go into the wards of an hospital and find cases of tran- 
sitory mania, It may come on as suddenly as a blow, 
and in a short time may leave as abruptly, only to re- 
turn in the same way at irregular intervals. Does our 
experience of disease enable us to consistently say that 
a permanent lesion could produce such erratic results? 
Let those who think so give a rational explanation from 
experience in other diseased parts of the body, The 
“lucid intervals” of insanity may not mean complete 
recovery, but the convalescence at stated periods is suf- 
ficient to make it an enigma, if a uniform pathological 
condition ean produce results so diverse in intermit- 
tency to similar states in other parts of the body. It 
means that at times the brain can perform its work as 
thoroughly as ever in spite of disease. Can its mental 
functions then depend on its condition? The paretie 
will recover his intellect for months. The most acute 
observer can discover no mental obliquity in the inter- 
val of relief. We know too well the victim is doomed 
and that the disease has not relaxed its grip. Sooner 
or later it will become evident with increased intens- 
ity. Must we believe that the organ, diseased as 
it is, can do its work healthily at one time and at 
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ty another morbidly, yet under the same conditions in 
both cases? If not let the objectivist explain the enig- 
Hy : ma, for | know of no parallel to such a uniform cause 
e having such diversity of sequence in the whole range 
ve. | of psyebological physiology. The intermittent charae- 
f ter of a disease caused by morbitic germs, the invasion 
| of which nature is struggling against principally by 
excretion, becoming alternately victim and _ vietor, is 
1 not a parallel example to permanent disease of an or- 
| gan. How often do we see in asylums the partial or 
ie complete return to reason ina dying hour? We have 
| | clearer answers to questions, and more intelligent con- 
| versations than at any time during the insane period, 
W This lucidity may continue until the final capitulation 
is about to place. If mentality be a resultant of 
molecular action, then is seen the strange anomaly of 
the secreting cause becoming gradually feebler, yet at 
the same time the effect increasing in strength. The 
fountain has risen above its source. The psychical 
energy increases in the inverse ratio to the power of the 
brain to perform its ego/stic functions, Nor can it be 
compared to the spasmodic efforts of expiring nature, 
because we have to do with a permanently diseased 
brain which can not give normal results from an abnor- 
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mal source, 
7 Consciousness remains with us during all the muta- 
i tions of our physical system, In that time millions of 
brain molecules have grown to maturity—produced 
their like—and having become an excretion are cast 
out as useless drones from the busy hive. Each parent 
monad has left to its child, as a legacy, a biography of 
: the past. Each succeeding generation has garnered 
1) | permanent and fleeting impressions to be harvested and 
appropriated by the living tenant as emergencies arise. 
The older the facts of memory in childhood the more 
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vividly are they portrayed in the vast picture gallery of 
the brain. The molecules change in substance and pos- 
sibly in contour, as do the other parts of our physical 
system, Every impression, mental or physical, makes a 
fixed change in the ultimate elements. From this store- 
house, at will or by association, the past is brought up 
to mental view with all its varied experiences, The in- 
strument is ever changing in essence and capability 
during revolving years, but consciousness remains true 
to its impressions in spite of these disturbing transi- 
tions, and even of much organic lesion, What hy poth- 
esis can consistently explain this, if our consciousness 
were only a function or a secretion? No wonder that 
Maudsley takes every opportunity to have a tilt at it, 
and calls it only an “indicator” to tell what the molee- 
ular agent is doing, for if it be a faculty taking cogniz- 
ance of the conditions and acts of the ego, or rather 
the ego itself, acting such a living fact, would strike a 
fatal blow at the substratum on which is built the doe- 
trines of the school of Comte. 

These puzzling problems might be extended indefi- 
nitely, based upon the experiences of asylum life, and 
no satistactory solution can be given, unless we take 
for granted that a large part of the cortical and medul- 
lary substance is only a depository of psychic energy, 
and that when disease attacks these non-vital parts, or 
traumatic injury impairs their receptive powers, the 
mental force is often not weakened to an appreciable 
extent, because the conducting capacity of the abnor- 
mal parts may not be impaired to any extent. A shock 
or the sudden crushing of a small portion of nerve tis- 
sue, or pressure from slight effusion may be productive 
of danger, or even destroy life, from the sudden inva- 
sion of a powerful eccentric influence into the life cen- 
ter, but the gradual slicing away of the surface of the 
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i) i brain, or the slower breaking down of its peripheral 
! substance through disease, often produces no mental 
7 disturbance proportionate to the injury done. If an 
¥ equation is to be made between mental power and 
| . . bd 
t : organic lesion, the collation of cases and the experiences 
ti iz of life problems have not given us a solution to it, ex- 
i, OE cept in some way not yet unfolded by the objectivists. 
( of This paper is written in the hopes that it may be a 
a i small plank of a common platform upon which all can 
cen | stand with consistent adherence to the facts of physical 
and medical science. 
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THE MORAL NATURE AND THE GREAT 
SYMPATHETIC.* 


BY R. M. BUCKE, M. D., 
Superintendent Asylum for the Insane, London, Ontario. 


The paper which Iam about to read is intended as 
the continuation of a subject to which, as you know, I 
have given some little attention for a good many years, 
I had the honor to read my first paper upon this sub- 
ject before you at St. Louis, a year ago. That paper 
has since then been published, and in the course of the 
remarks which I shall make to-day I shall take it for 
granted that you all have some knowledge of its con- 
tents, as it would be impossible for me to repeat any 
part of that paper and also say what I wish to say to 
you to-day. My present subject is “The Moral Nature 
and the Great Sympathetic,” and you will please to 
recollect that the arguments which [ shall adduce to- 
day to show a connection between these two are merely 
supplementary arguments—supplementary, that is, to 
the main arguments set forth in the paper to which I 
have referred. But before proceeding to these argu- 
ments, [am anxious to make it as clear to you as I pos- 
sibly can, what I mean by the moral nature; and espe- 
cially I wish, if possible, to make it as clear to you as it 
is to myself that the moral nature and the intellectual 
nature, are as radically distinct from one another as are 
any two objects of sense. 

The mind is made up of simple moral states, and 
simple concepts, and of the infinite number of com- 
pounds which are formed from them. These com- 
pounds are of three kinds: (1) compounds of simple 
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moral states with one another. (This class is very lim- 
ited). (2) Compounds of concepts with one another; 
and (8) compounds of moral states and concepts. These 
two last classes are each of them practically infinite in 
extent, and make up between them almost the whole 
mind, including in that expression both the moral and 
intellectual natures. As in the formation of the earth’s 
crust the simple chemical elements are few, and the 
compounds of them almost unlimited in number, so 
here. And as in examining the earth’s crust we meet in 
rocks, soil, water, and living creatures, compounds of 
all degrees of complexity, but rarely a simple element; 
so here, in the world of mind, we scarcely ever meet 
with a simple element, either moral or intellectual, un- 
less we obtain it by a process of analysis. But that 
simple elements must and do underlie and compose the 
compound crude products is as certain in the one case 
as it isin the other. In the case of the mind a very 
slight consideration serves to show that these simple 
elements are of two kinds, viz., moral states and intel- 
lectual concepts. Now there are a few moral states 
which we ean declare with a high degree of probability 
to be elementary and simple, and there are a large 
number which we can distinetly see to be composed of 
these and concepts. I do not say that this small num- 
ber and this large number make up the whole moral 
nature, but at all events they make up enough of it to 
pass for all. Arguments which are based upon this 
large part are as stable as if based on the whole; and, 
indeed, my present impression is that the simple ele- 
ments which I shall enumerate, and the compounds 
which they form with one another and with concepts, 
do make up the whole moral nature. These simple ele- 
ments are four in number; they are—faith, love, fear 
and hate, The test of the simplicity of these four moral 
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states is, firstly, that they defy analysis; secondly, that 
they are any of them capable of existing in the mind 
alone, unassociated with any other moral state or with 
any concept; and thirdly—and as a consequence of the 
foregoing—the removal from the mind, either actually 
or in imagination, of any other element, whether intel- 
lectual or moral, is not necessarily followed by the re- 
moval of any one of these which may be present. 
Three of these terms—love, hate and fear—do not re- 
quire to be explained or defined; but the other—faith— 
stands in need of a few words of explanation. Faith 
is the opposite of fear as love is the opposite of hate. 
It is a purely moral function. It is strangely con- 
founded in the popular mind with belief, which is a 
purely intellectual function. There is a connection be- 
tween faith and belief which has led to this con- 
fusion, dnd this connection [I will explain. Faith 
is defined by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as “the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” This is an excellent 
detinition, but requires to be itself explained, As J 
have said faith is the opposite of fear, as love is the 
opposite of hate. Faith is almost synonymous with 
trust, confidence and courage. My idea is that each of 
these words is used for faith in different inteliectual 
connections, The best way to get an idea of what faith 
is, is to take a subject, such as our condition after death, 
or the character of the government of the universe 
as a whole in its relation to ourselves, on which 
subject our intellect can throw no light, and study 
Ne attitude of our mind toward that subject. Now 

1 knowledge, or rather want of knowledge, of either 
of these subjects, the savage and the civilized man are 
on equal terms, for they neither of them know anything 
about them at all. Still the mental attitude of the 
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civilized man is very different from the mental attitude 
of the savage as towards these two subjects.” If then 
the mental attitude is different, and if the intellectual 
nature has never dealt with these questions, as it cer- 
tainly has not, then the difference must be due toa 
shifting of the moral attitude toward these subjects. 
And I think I can make it clear to any candid mind 
upon a moderate amount of reflection that this is what 
has actually happened in the course of man’s upward 
march from savagery, through barbarism, to his present 
position which he calls civilization, Of course, I know 
that this is the direct reverse of what has always been 
imagined, It has been believed, and very naturally, 
that the shifting of the moral attitude was consequent 
upon a change in the intellectual attitude; whereas | 
say that the change in the intellectual attitude is conse- 
quent upon a shifting of the moral attitude. As re- 
gards our condition after death, if our preponderant 
feeling, as it is in the case of the savage, be fear, we 
shall believe in a more or less inevitable state of suffer. 
ing; if our preponderant feeling be faith, we shall be- 
lieve in a more or less certain state of happiness, in 
proportion to the development of this moral function. 
Many men seeing that a fixed belief on such a subject, 
any knowledge of which is unattainable, is irrational, 
discard all belief; but they can not discard their moral 
attitude, and this varies without a belief just as much 
and as little as with one. To show conclusively that 
the intellect has nothing to do with the state of feeling 
on this subject, it is only necessary to remark that the 
feeling is liable in many persons, if not in all, to a wide 
range of variation from time to time, the variation be- 
ing governed by the state of the health and by other 
things, while the evidence, or rather want of evidence, 
and the belief on the subject, remain fixed. Our men- 
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tal attitude toward the government of the universe is 

decided in the same way by the degree of development 

of the moral nature, and especially by the degree of 

development of faith. The gods of savages are de- 
mons. The god of the better samples of Christians is 
a being in whom goodness greatly preponderates over 
evil. The one believes in his god or gods as firmly as 
does the other; and one has as much and as little evi- 
dence upon which to base his belief as the other bas. 
But one has less and the other more faith. The char- 
acter of the belief, therefore, is not in any degree deter- 
mined by want of knowledge on the one hand, or by 
increased knowledge on the other, but solely by the 
amount of faith of which the belief is simply an index. 
The belief itself is valueless in every sense, The faith 
which substitutes the higher belief for the lower is the 
most valuable of all our possessions. It is through 
this association that belief came to be considered so im- 
portant; since man having a certain grade of faith as- 
sociated with a certain belief easily fell into the error 
that the belief was the cause of the faith—was neces- 
sary to it—was even the faith itself; though a greater 
error than this, and in some senses a more injurious one 
to humanity, could searcely be imagined. It is evident 
to whoever will think of it, that with different persons, 
or with the same person at different times, the degree 
of faith may and does vary greatly with the same be- 
lief. So the same degree of faith may and does co-exist 
with a wide range of belief. This being so, it is plain 
that the belief of any given person only indicates the 
amount of his faith in a very broad and general sense ; 
and the significance of what is called religious belief 
consists in this, that it is a test,and though a rough one, 
still the only test which we are capable of applying to 
measure the faith of any given man or class of men, 
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For a long time after the foundation of Christianity, for 
example, all faith, speaking generally, which was not 
associated in thought with the Christian belief was 
lower than that which was interpreted in terms of the 
intellect by this belief. Therefore not to hold the 
Christian belief was a true mark of inferiority. This 
test is still applied, and this feeling still remains, and 
is likely to remain in millions of minds for a long time 
yet, though the proposition upon which it rests is no 
longer true; for in the front ranks of humanity, at 
present and on an average, the Christian belief ~epre- 
sents a lower phase of faith than exists in the minds of 
those who reject this doctrine. 

Let us pass now to compound moral states and at- 
tempt to resolve some of them into simple moral states 
and concepts—that is, let us see which of them can be 
shown to be composed of the four simple moral ele- 
ments, faith, love, hate and fear, with or without the 
union of one or more concepts. 

Joy, high spirits, exultation, and triumph are love 
and faith in their original non-ditferentiated form, 
generally, though by no means necessarily, combined 
with a more or less compound concept. And _ here 
I wish to say that in a very low form of the moral 
nature, as it is seen in young children and in all 
animals except perhaps the very highest, the two 
positive elements, love and faith, seem to be not yet 
separated, but to exist as one primitive function, and it 
is probable that if we could go far enough back in the 
process of development we should find that the two 
negative elements, hate and fear, also merged into one 
primary form. In the course of development the orig- 
inal negative element is in advance of the original posi- 
tive element, and in it separation occurred soonest. In 
young children, before love and faith make their appear- 
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ance as separate functions, they may be observed exist- 
ing in this primitive non-differentiated form, and in this 
state we call them high spirits or joy. In the course of 
development of the individual man, after the division 
of the primitive positive element has become fully es- 
tablished, and love and faith have come into existence 
as two separate well-defined functions, the primitive, 
non-lifferentiated form still makes its appearance at 
times, but the separate elements into which it has 
divided and their compounds are by far more common 
than is this archaic form, 

Envy is hate combined with a certain very compound 
concept. 

Anger and hate are the same thing. There is no dif- 
ference between hating aman and being angry with 
him; or if there is a difference, it is simply that anger 
isa more transitory and less intense form of the same 
passion. 

Jealousy is composed of the two moral states love 
and fear, combined with a very compound intellectual 
state. 

Grief is usually considered to be a simple emotional 
state. But this it certainly is not, because in the first 
place it can not exist without the concurrent existence of 
a concept which enters into and makes part of it, and in 
the second place it can not exist without the moral state 
love, which also enters into and forms part of it. Now 
no moral state can be called simple that requires for its 
existence another moral state or a concept. A mother 
loses her child by death, and her grief is intense; but 
if you could destroy in her heart love for the child her 
grief would cease at once. Grief then, in this case, is 
love combined with a certain concept—death ; but com- 
bined with this concept and underneath it and con- 
cealed by it is another moral state. Now what moral 
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state has been, both in men and animals, since the be- 
ginning of the world combined with the concept 
death? You know that the moral state I allude to is 
fear. Grief, then, in the case supposed, is love com- 
bined with the concept death, which coneept is com- 
bined with the moral state fear. This analysis is hard 
to follow because the associations in this compound 
have existed so long that the union has become what 
we may call organized—still I know that this or some- 
thing very like it is the true composition of grief. The 
analysis is easier to follow and realize, if we suppose 
that the child is not dead but dying. Here you can de- 
tect plainly love and the fear of death constituting the 
passion grief. Now, do you not see why the analysis is 
easier to make in the last case than in the first? The 
reason is that grief in the case of actual death existed 
in the minds of our ancestors for millions of years be- 
fore they became intelligent enough to grieve for immi- 
nent death; and also because the association of fear 
with the concept death existed perhaps millions of gen- 
erations before the compound which we call grief came 
into existence. The constituents of grief then in the 
case of the dying child have not had time to become 
organized into an apparently simple passion to any- 
thing like the same degree as in the case of the dead 
child. 

The opposites of joy, high spirits, exultation and tri- 
umph, which are compounds of love and faith, or rather 
which are these two moral functions in their archaic, 
non-differentiated form, are sadness, low spirits, depres- 
sion and despair. These are compounds of hate and 
fear in varying degrees of intensity and in varying pro- 
portions, and combined or not with concepts. 

Among the compounds of faith and hate are pride, 
the combative passions, and probably others; but this 
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analysis has now been carried far enough for our present 
purpose, There are no compounds of love and hate, or 
of faith and fear, because these being the opposites of 
one another, in the sense that heat and cold are oppo- 
sites, are mutually exclusive the one of the other. The 
compound emotions are always, on this view: (1) com- 
pounds of love and faith; (2) compourfls of hate and 
fear; (3) compounds of love and fear; and (4) com- 
pounds of faith and hate. But each of these com- 
pounds constitutes a large class, the variety in the indi- 
vidual compound states being due in the first place to 
variation in the proportion of the two moral constitu- 
ents, and in the second place to the union of the com- 
pound moral state with a wide range of concepts. Do 
you think it strange that the immense variety of hu- 
man passion, sentiment, and emotion could be produced 
hy the combination of so few simple elements? If you 
do, consider the compounds of hydrogen and carbon— 
their enormous number and great dissimilarity—and I 
think that your wonder will cease. 

To give only a short sketch of the history of devel- 
opment of the moral nature would double the present 
length of this essay, which will be long enough with- 
out that addition, I can only say here that what I un- 
derstand by a high moral nature is one in which the 
positive elements, faith and love, with their compounds, 
are large and prominent functions; and the negative 
elements, fear and hate, with their compounds, are pro- 
portionately dwarfed. 

Now, taking faith, love, fear, and hate as the funda- 
mental elements of which the moral nature is com- 
posed, let us see what are the essential properties of 
these elements so as to compare them on the one hand 
with concepts, and with the other undoubted functions 
of the brain and cord; and on the other hand with nu- 
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trition, secretion, and the other functions which are un- 
doubtedly under the control of the great sympathetic. 

The first of these essential properties is the simplicity 
of structure of moral states as compared with concepts. 
For a simple moral state such as love or fear unassoci- 
ated with any idea seems to be absolutely homogene- 
ous—while coneepts, the simplest of them that we can 
reach by our best efforts of analysis, such as the ideas 
of time, space, or size, are undoubtedly extremely com- 
plex, being built up of elements which do not singly 
enter into consciousness, just as any piece of matter— 
a grain of sand for instance—is an exceedingly com- 
plex body, the ultimate atoms of which do not form 
objects of sense. Not only is this true, but the con- 
cepts in ordinary use are enormously complex, taking 
such concepts as those just mentioned as the unit of 
comparison. ‘To make this clear let us compare a sim- 
ple moral state with an ordinary concept. A mother 
loves her child. We have here a moral state—love— 
and a concept—the idea of the child; the union of these 
two makes the whole mental state which we are to con- 
sider. Now I defy you to decompose love—it is, I am 
satisfied, absolutely homogeneous. But look at the 
concept—child. ‘To form this mental image an idea, 
shadowy perhaps, but real, must be formed of each vis- 
ible part of the child’s body—legs, arms, neck, body, 
features, hair; and each of these concepts is made up of 
others —size, texture, shape, hardness or softness, Mul- 
tiply one of these by the other and you have an im- 
mense number of concepts which yet perhaps are not 
simple, but which would admit of still further analysis. 
And besides these there are numerous other concepts 
necessary to make up the concept, child, such as its 
dress, age, habits, manner, speech, history, and each 
of these are in their turn highly compound concepts; 
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so that it would not be difficult to show that in that 
one concept, child, there enter hundreds of simpler 
concepts; and I believe that not one of all these hun- 
dreds could be shown to be an absolutely simple con- 
cept. Now you know that the structure of the brain 
is infinitely more complex then the structure of the 
great sympathetic; so that the simplicity of moral 
states compared with intellectual states finds its par- 
allel in the organs of which we suppose these two re- 
spectively to be functions. This parallel holds good in 
the other functions of these two nervous systems, 
though we have not time to follow it out in detail, But 
consider for a moment the immense number of sounds 
that the ear of a trained musician can receive and 
recognize at the same time—or the enormous number 
of objects that the eye can take cognizance of at once; 
consider the complexity of the function of co-ordina- 
tion of muscular movement as in playing the piano; 
then turn to the functions controlled by the great sym- 
pathetic, such as secretion and nutrition, and see how 
homogeneous they are as compared with these functions 
of the cerebro-spinal system. 

The second of these essential properties is what I 
shall call range of intensity. All moral states have a 
wide range in degree of intensity. Intellectual images, 
though they are more vivid at times than they are at 
others, have no true range of degree of intensity. Now, 
all the functions of the great sympathetic system have 
this capacity of varying in intensity well marked; and 
not only so, but the variation is very commonly associ- 
ated with varying degrees of emotion, as was fully set 
forth in my former paper. All the established fune- 
tions of the great sympathetic have this property of 
variation. The lachrymal gland has a certain rate of 
secretion which is sufficient to keep the eyeball moist ; 
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bi | this rate is altered both by diminution and excess— 
’ Be that is, in intensity of activity of the function under the 
- & influence of irritants and disease, and especially under 


the influence of the emotions, or rather it would be 
Fi more correct to say synchronously with the existence of 
\ emotion. The same thing is true of the gastric, uri- 

¢ nary, intestinal, and in fact of all the other secretions— 
nh, markedly of the mammary secretion and of the secretion 
| | of the testes. Variation in intensity of action of un- 
@ striped muscle also synchronously with the existence of 
a strong emotion is not less marked, as seen in alterations 
ae fe of the heart’s action, in excess and defect of peristal- 
tic action of the muscular coats of the intestines, and 
in the persistent contraction of the radiating fibres of 
the iris in terror, and continuous relaxation of them in 
rage, The same thing is true of nutrition, which has a 
wide range of variation of intensity, and also a general 
bd correspondence with the prevailing tone or state of the 
) moral nature; for, during times when nutrition is ex- 
if ceptionally active, as during the growth of the organ- 

: ism, or upon recovery from a disease which has reduced 
the weight of the organism, there is exceptional activ- 

ity of the moral nature; and not only so but at these 
| times the positive functions, love and faith, are then 
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especially active; and conversely, during the progress 
of wasting diseases, and during the time that the 
organism is decreasing in weight in old age, when this 
decrease happens, the moral nature is exceptionally in- 
active, and the negative functions prevail over the posi- 
tive. On the other hand, this range of intensity does 
: | not belong to the intellect in the same sense at all, 
7 i Mental images, as mentioned above, are certainly more 
| vivid at some times than they are at others; but this is 
. a vastly diferent thing from the immense range of in- 

| tensity of any one of the passions, as love, for instance, 
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which may be merely a slight liking for some thing, 
animal, or person, or may be so intense in degree as to 
absorb into itself every form of energy belonging to the 
organism. And as this quality of range of intensity 
does not belong to the intellect, so neither does it be- 
long to any other function of the cerebro-spinal system. 
The sense organs are passive instruments which merely 
receive What is offered them. We have, to be sure, a 
perception of different degrees of light and color, dif: 
ferent degrees of taste and odor, different degrees of 
loudness of sound, and different degrees of pain, but 
these are the reports of passive organs of different de- 
grees of stimulation from without the organism, and are 
not parallel with the different degrees of emotional ex- 
citement. The muscular system, too, stimulated by the 
motor tract of the cerebro-spinal nervous system, acts 
with greater vigor at one time and less at another, the 
muscular contractions being stronger or weaker. But 
this range of intensity, such as it is, depends itself 
chiefly, if not entirely, upon variations in the state of 
the moral nature; for you know that it is impossible to 
make an extraordinary muscular effort; unless there is 
some unusual emotional condition behind the effort 
and prompting it. And the elaborate inter-communica- 
tion between the great sympathetic and the motor 
tract of the cord makes it quite clear to us how this 
connection between the emotional and motor functions 
is to be explained. 

The third of these essential properties is continuity. 
Emotional states differ markedly from intellectual 
states in their duration. The average duration of a 
concept in the mind must be something a good deal 
less than a second. Emotional states last for hours, 
days, weeks, months, even years. Here the parallel 
with the known functions of the two organs supposed 
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Aa | fi to correspond with these two sections of the mind is 
a z very striking. All the functions of the great sympa- 
Ww thetic—as nutrition and secretion—are continuous fune- 
i, tions; while all the functions of the cerebro-spinal 
vm © nervous system—as the reception of ‘sense impressions, 
i ay the contraction of a voluntary muscle or group of vol- 
ian. 4 untary muscles, as well as the realization of a concept— 
( | i are What might be called instantaneous functions. 
‘m7 | I come now to the principal subject of this essay, and 
ree i in discussing it I beg you will give me your best atten- 
he tion, with the aid of which I hope to make my line of 
reasoning clear to you. 
a Be Three thousand five hundred years ago it was written 
i * “Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land.” The rest of this paper may be 
ii looked upon as a commentary upon this text. 
; iH My argument is, first, other things being equal, those 
a who have the best and highest moral nature live the 
aN longest; second, length of life depends upon the degree 
74g of perfection of the great sympathetic nervous system ; 
: j third, therefore the moral nature is a function of the 
great sympathetic. The first clause of the argument is 
—those who have the best and highest moral nature 


live the longest. I shall support this statement by four 
facts. The first of these four is the extraordinary lon- 
gevity of the Jewish race, a race which, to use Richard- 
son’s language, “has not only endured the oppression 
of centuries without being lost, but as it now exists, 
scattered here and there over the earth in different 
countries, and among the most varied social and natural 
conditions, is of all civilized races the first in vitality.” 
This point will be found fully discussed in Richardson's 
last great work, “ Diseases of Modern Life.” M. 
Neufville found that in Frankfort the average duration 
of the life of the Jews was forty-eight years and nine 
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months, and of the Christians thirty-six years and 
eleven months, The civil state extracts of Prussia give 
to the Jews a mortality of 1.61 per cent; to the whole 
kingdom a mortality of 2.62 per cent. Taking into 
consideration all the data given by Richardson on this 
point L estimate that the average life of the Jew is at 
least six or eight years longer than the average life of 
the non-Jewish inhabitants of the various countries in 
which the Jews live. Richardson goes on to say: 


Different causes have been assigned for this higher vitality of 
the Jewish race, and it were indeed wise to seek for the causes, 
since that race which presents the strongest vitality, the greatest 
increase of life and the longest resistance to death must, in course 
of time, become, under the influences of civilization, dominant. 
We see this truth indeed actually exemplified in the Jews; for no 
other known race has ever endured so much or resisted so much. 
Persecuted, oppressed by every imaginable form of tyranny, they 
have held together and lived, carrying on intact their customs, 
their beliefs, their faiths for centuries, until set free at last they 
flourish as if endowed with new force. They rule more potent- 
ly than ever; far more potently than when Solomon in all 
his glory reigned in Jerusalem. They rule, and neither fight 
nor waste. Happily we have not far to go to find many 
causes for the high vitality of a race which, by comparison with 
the Saxon and the Celtic, is physically feeble. The causes are 
simply summed up in the term “soberness of life.’ The Jew 
drinks less than his “even Christian;” he takes, as a rule, better 
food; he marries earlier; he rears the children he has brought into 
the world with greater personal care; he tends the aged more 
thoughtfully ; he takes better care of his poor, and he takes better 
care of himself. He does not boast of to-morrow, but he provides 
for it; and he holds tenaciously to all he gets. To our Saxon and 
Celtic eyes he carries these virtues too far; but thereby he wins, 
becomes powerful, and, scorning boisterous mirth and passion, is 
comparatively happy. 


The Jews, then, have an extraordinary amount of 
vitality. Why is. this? The explanation of it which 
Richardson sees is that they lead a more moral life than 
other people. Now, in the first place, no one, it seems 
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to me, can suppose for a moment that there is enough 
difference between the Jew’s outward life and the 
Christian’s to make this immense difference in longevity. 
And, in the second place, suppose there was; why 
should Jews lead better lives than Christians, That 
they do lead better lives I am prepared to believe. 
But why do they? What makes each one of us live as 
good lives as we do live? Ido not say that our lives 
are good, but we all know that they might be worse 
than they are. What makes them then as good as 
they are? Surely the elevation, such as it is, of our 
moral natures. Well then, supposing the Jews’ lives 
are better than our lives, it is a fair inference that their 
moral nature is, on an average, better, that is higher, 
than our moral nature—that with them love and faith 
are more developed, and hate and fear more restricted 
in proportion than with us. But although these consid- 
erations are entitled to a certain amount of weight, I 
do not propose to rest this clause of my argument upon 
them. Ihave surer ground. That ground is the fact 
that the Jews have initiated the most advanced relig- 
ions of the world during the whole course of its history. 
Jesus said; “Ye shall know them by their fruits, Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 
Could a race with a low moral nature originate a high 
religion? That is like asking, has a man with a low 
moral nature a high moral nature—or is a short man 
tall? No one, I faney, will dispute, if he is capable of 
understanding what he is talking about, that the race 
which produced the law-givers, psalmists, prophets, 
and finally Jesus himself, was and is the race which 
possessed and possesses the supreme moral nature of 
this planet. Here, then, we have one instance of length — 
of life associated with a high moral nature. This fact, 

standing alone, though it might raise a strong presump- 
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tion in our minds of the connection [am seeking to 
establish, could not prove it. Without stopping to dis- 
cuss how it might be evaded, let us go on to the second 
of the four facts I spoke of, which will be well caleu- 
lated to support it. 

There are two classes of great men. One of them is 
great by elevation of the moral nature; the other class 
is great by intellectual power. The first class is divis- 
ible into two sections. In the first seetion stand the 
leaders of our race in the eternal war against the pow- 
ers of darkness, These are the men who are exception- 
ally endowed with the supreme faculty—faith. They 
are the great religious founders and innovators. The 
other section of this class comprises the men who come 
next after them as benefactors of humanity. These are 
the men who possess in fullest degree the divine faculty 
—love. These are the great artists, whether poets, 
musicians, painters, or sculptors, The second class ot 
great men is also divisible into two sections, The first 
section is composed of the philosophers—men who are 
great by their powers of abstract reasoning. The 
other section is made up of scientists—men who are 
great by development of what may be called the exter- 
nal faculties of the intellect, such as perception, concep- 
tion, memory, and comparison, 

Now we all know that although a man may possibly 
have one or more of these classes of mental qualities 
highly developed and the rest below the average, that 
this is not the rule. Usually, if faith is extraordinarily 
developed, love is at least well developed; and if the 
moral nature as a whole is of a first-class order, the 
intellectual nature will be good, and probably very 
good; and, conversely, a first-class intellect implies 
as a rule a high, if not a very high, moral nature. 
There are two principal reasons why this should be 
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true. The first is, that of whatever parts of the ner. 
vous system these two are functions, the organs to 
which they are thus related are closely allied, and a 
high development of the one will be almost certainly 
accompanied by a high development of the other. The 
second reason is, that the activity and efficiency of the 
intellectual nature is largely dependent upon the de- 
gree of development of the moral nature, which last is 
undoubtedly the driving power of our mental mechan- 
ism, as the great sympathetic is the driving power of 
our bodily organization. What I mean is, and I think 
you will all agree with me here, that with the same in- 
tellectual power the outcome of that power will be 
vastly greater with a high moral nature behind it, than 
it will be with a low moral nature behind it. In other 
words, that with a given brain aman who has strong 
and high desires will arrive at more and truer results 
of reflection, than if with the same brain his desires 
were comparatively mean and low. We are safe then, I 
think, in saying that as a rule, and on the average, a 
high moral nature implies a high intellectual nature; 
and conversely, that a high intellectual nature implies a 
high moral nature. When I had arrived at this stage of 
the argument in my own mind, I took a cyelopoedia of 
biography, which, of course, contained the names of all 
the men and women who have lived in historical times, 
noted for intellectual or moral greatness, and with the 
aid of my friend, Dr. Burgess, I took every age given in 
the book, excepting only such as were manifestly errors 
by misprint or otherwise. I left out those and such per- 
sons as Parr and Jenkins, whose only title to admission 
to the cyclopeedia was their extraordinarily long lives. 
I left out also all ages over one hundred and twenty, 
as probably exaggerated, though by doing this I no 
doubt lost several great ages. The result was remark- 
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able, I got 13,539 ages from fifteen to one hundred 
and twenty years. Of these 13,539 people—20 died 
between the ages of 15 and 20; from 20 to 25, 91; 
from 25 to 30, 205; from 30 to 35, 351; from 35 to 40, 
435; from 40 to 45, 568; from 45 to 50, 776; from 50 
to 55, 1,068; from 55 to 60, 1,293; from 60 to 65, 1,645; 
from 65 to 70, 1,693; from 70 to 75, 1,835; from 75 to 80, 
1,445; from 80 to 85,1,215; from 85 to 90,555; from 90 
to 95, 240; from 95 to 100,69; from 100 to 105,19; from 
105 to 110,15; from 110 to 115, 3; from 115 to 120, 3. 
The average age of the whole number is 63.464 years; 
say 63 1-2 years. Now, in estimating the value of this 
result, several considerations must be kept in view. 
On the one hand we must recollect that a good many of 
these men, such as the great scientists and philosophers, 
had to live to forty, or perhaps fifty years of age, to 
get time to do the work which gave them admission to 
the cyclopeedia, though a large number of men of this 
class died at ages from thirty years downwards, On 
the other hand we have to remember that many of 
these men were soldiers, sailors, missionaries, partakers 
in revolutions, martyrs, explorers, and in a word were 
in positions which frequently entailed an early death 
by violence. We must also remember that these men 
lived many of them in tropical and unhealthy countries, 
and many belonged to times and countries in which the 
average duration of life was not as great as it is in 
modern civilized nations, from observations upon which 
our life tables are made up. In spite of all these draw- 
hacks, I find that in England the average age of magis- 
trates, clergymen, merchants, gardeners, masons and 
bricklayers, surgeons, butchers, lawyers, joiners and 
carpenters, house-painters, millers and bakers, all of 
whom had to be taken at from twenty to fifty years 
old to start with, was only 54.72, say fifty-four and 
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three-quarter years, against sixty-three and one-half 
years, the average age at death of our lives from 
the cyclopeedia, a difference of eight and three- 
quarter years in favor of the latter. More than 
this, I took all the ages from the cyclopcedia, 
from fifty years upwards, an age which would ex- 
clude almost totally our first consideration—which 
was, you recollect—that these men had to live to a cer. 
tain age to do the work which entitled them to a place 
in the cyclopeedia, but which would not, of course, ex- 
clude the opposite consideration, viz.: that these men 
lived in many times and countries, and often met violent 
deaths. I then compared the ages from fifty upwards 
with what is called the English life table. I had eleven 
thousand and ninety-three ages of fifty years and up- 
wards from the cyclopeedia. I found that of that num- 
ber three hundred and forty-nine passed the age of 
ninety, that is one in every thirty-two, Now, according 
tow the English life table, of four thousand six hundred 
and sixty-two men at fifty, only one hundred and four- 
teen pass the age of ninety, that is one in every forty- 
one, an immense difference, as you see, especially when 
we consider the disadvantages above mentioned under 
which the men from the cyclopeedia labor, I made 
comparisons many other ways, and all with the same 
result. There is no doubt that the average length of 
life of what we call great men is greater than it is 
among ordinary men, probably by six or eight years at 
the least. 

Without stopping to comment further on this 
fact now, let us pass on to the third faet which we 
have to consider in this connection, This fact is 
that married men and women live longer by some five 
years on an average than men and women who are not 
married, This fact is taken from Walford’s “Insurance 
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Guide.” Walford quotes Hufeland, Déparcieux, Casper, 
Odier, and Milne, as all having observed the fact and 
commented upon it. The only reason assigned for this 
difference is that men pick the healthiest women to 
marry, and that women pick the healthiest men. Now, 
although I am willing to allow that this consideration 
is entitled to some weight, still I am_ satisfied it is 
more than balanced in the female sex by the loss of life 
incident to parturition; and strange to say, there is a 
greater difference between the length of life of married 
and single women than there is between the length of 
lite of married and single men. The real explanation 
of this fact from our present point of view lies on the 
surface. Why do men and women marry? In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred they marry because they 
love one another. This ought to be the sole reason for 
marriage, and it really is nearly the sole reason, If the 
capacity for loving in a given individual reaches a cer- 
tain point, it is just about certain that that individual 
will marry, for two reasons, The first is, that, given a 
certain capacity for loving, the individual man or 
woman will seek to marry. And the rule holds here as 
in other matters, “Seek and ye shall find.” The second 
reason is that nothing attracts love like love. No 
beauty, accomplishments, or wealth, make a man or 
woman half so attractive to the opposite sex as a loving 
heart. The result is—since the greater the capacity for 
love the better is the moral nature—that on the aver- 
age the higher moral natures marry and the lower ones 
do not. So here again we find the higher moral nature 
associated with greater length of life. 

The fourth and last fact is that women live longer 
than men by some two to four years on an average. 
This fact is taken trom the report of the Registrar Gen- 
eral for 1864, and from Walford’s “Insurance Guide.” 
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The exact difference of length of life of women and men 
is not perhaps known, but it is certain that women live 


i longer than men by about the time above mentioned. 
i Without any reference to this fact, which was then 
unknown to me, I wrote in my last essay: “ The intel- 
lect is less developed and the moral nature more devel- 
| oped in woman than in man; and we know that the 


brain is smaller, and we have reason to think that the 
great sympathetic is larger in the female than in the 
male sex of our species. I do not think a comparison 
has ever been made by direct observation between the 
q great sympathetic in man and the same organ in 
; woman, but it has two large organs to supply in the 
i female which do not exist in the male, viz: the mam- 
H mary glands and the uterus. It is certain, therefore, 
} that the organ is larger in the female, by so much at 
| least.” Now, is it true that the moral nature is higher 
f in women than it is in men? I believe it is. And 
7 there is no doubt that the balance of opinion is in favor 
of this view. I believe women have, on an average, a 

greater capacity for love and faith than men have, and, 

on an average, a less capacity for hate and fear. The 

woman’s excess of faith is shown chiefly in her superior 

power of endurance, and her greater patience under 

suffering and ill-usage. In matters of religion 1 do 
+ not know that women have more faith than men; 


they certainly have a greater capacity of belief; but 

this, as we have seen above, is a quite different 

‘ thing, and is due largely to the inferiority of their 

, intellectual nature. I think there is no doubt that 

. women surpass men in the power of loving. Ma- 

: ternal love has always, and I think justiy, been 

considered the most intense and enduring of all 

th forms of this passion. I believe all physicians will 

. agree that women have less fear of death than men 
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have; if this were granted it would almost follow that 
women have less fear than men. Finally, though one 
can not prove such points as this, lam satisfied that 
women hate less than men do, Women are very subject 
to passing anger and petty spite, but they very seldom 
hate deeply. There are very few murders committed 
by women in comparison to the number committed by 
men, though women, on an average, have greater 
provocation to the commission of this act than men 
have, and fully as great facilities for its accomplishment. 
It is said that there is only one suicide committed by 
women for three committed by men, and that female 
criminals are in proportion to male criminals as one to 
five. But some one may say: if women have a higher 
moral nature than men have, how is it that there are no 
religious founders and so few supreme artists among the 
members of this sex? The reason is, that although the 
essential factor in a religious founder is faith, and ina 
supreme artist love, yet a high grade of intellect must 
go along with the high moral nature if anything great 
in either of these lines is to be achieved. Well, we 
know that the average weight of a woman’s brain is 
forty-four ounces, against forty-nine and one-half ounces 
for the average weight of a man’s brain; but the 
knowledge of this fact is not necessary to assure us 
that woman’s intellect is very much below the level of 
man’s. Lacking, therefore, one essential factor of great- 
ness woman can not be great, as a general thing, in the 
same way that the greatest men are great; she can be 
great, however, in the sense of being good, and in this 
sense she is greater than map. And so far as civiliza- 
tion has yet gone, which does not seem to me to be very 
far, women have been and are, in the best and truest 
sense of the word, the acknowledged civilizers of 
the race, 
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Now, these four facts taken together are tolerably 
exhaustive. All men and women are either married or 
not married, All men are either Jews or not Jews, 
All men are either great or not great. And finally, the 
race is divided into men and women. If you say that 
the longevity of the Jews is not connected with their 
high woral nature, but is an unexplained peculiarity of 
their race, 1 say that that explanation does not apply to 
the other three cases. And I say that I want an ex- 
planation that will cover all the facts. If you say, as 
to the second case, that great moral and intellectual 
activity imply a high vitality, and therefore, on the 
average, a long life, | say that your objection in part 
admits my argument, and that in part it is not true, for 
men, on the whole, are higher mentally than women, 
and yet women live longer than men. The fact is, that 
the only thing that can be shown, as far as I can see, 
to be common to Jews, great men, married people, and 
women—as against non-Jews, ordinary men, unmarried 
people, and men—is a higher moral nature. In the three 
first cases there is, doubtless, along with the higher 
moral nature a better intellectual nature, which, as I 
have shown, is a necessary accompaniment of the former 
in cases where the conditions are the same; but there is 
no visible connection between a good intelleet and 
length of life. And in the last case this condition is re- 
versed, for in women the intellectual nature is lower 
than in men, while the moral nature is higher, and the 
length of life greater. If, however, you adopt the 
hypothesis, that the moral nature is a function of the 
great sympathetic, there is a very plain connection be- 
tween elevation of the moral nature and longevity ; and 
what I say is, that to account for the facts you must 
adopt that hypothesis; for I say that the only explana- 
tion which will cover all the facts is that the moral 
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nature, being a function of the great sympathetic, and 
the great sympathetic being par excellence the organ of 
vitality, longevity and moral elevation are necessarily 
connected, 

The second main proposition in this argument need 
not detain us long. It is: Length of life depends on the 
degree of perfection of the great sympathetic. I think 
you will agree W ith me that this proposition is almost 
selfevident, since you all know that the great sympa- 
thetic underlies and controls all the essentially vital 
functions, such as digestion, secretion, circulation, and 
above all, nutrition, Death is really, in nine cases out 
of ten, due to—I might almost say is—failure of nu- 
trition—therefore failure of the great sy mpathetic ; 
for the degenerative changes which usher in and lead 
to death in old age, though they are more clearly seen 
by us to result from this failure, are really not more 
especially due to failure of nutrition than are many 
other causes of death. 

All these considerations, then, though they might 
not be conclusive by themselves, yet, taken along with 
others which I have urged elsewhere, confirm me in my 
belief, and I think they will persuade many of you, that 
the moral nature is one of the functions of the great 
sympathetic. 
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A CASE OF KLEPTOMANIA., 


BY B. D. EASTMAN, M. D., 
Superintendent Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


In preparing the following sketch of an interesting 
ease, I have been aided in tracing family history and in 
elucidating many other points, by the relatives, school. 
mates and friends of the party in question. I have also 
been kindly furnished with notes and memoranda, and 
extended statements from officers, reporters, and Super. 
intendents of the Institutions where the person has 
been an inmate (some of their language being trans. 
cribed verbatim), to all of whom I acknowledge my in- 
debtedness. A. B, C-———, the subject of this paper, 
was born in New England, in 1845. I have traced 
the history of his paternal great-grandmother, paternal 
grandfather and grandmother, and maternal grand. 
father and grandmother, without discovering any in- 
sanity, marked peculiarity or very decided neuroses. 
Two paternal uncles were intellectually rather below the 
average, and one was very badly afflicted with stammer- 
ing. Three paternal aunts were fully equal to the aver- 
age, The family, as a whole, were rather close calculators, 
disinclined to generosity, and some of their descend. 
ants partake notably of the same characteristics. The 
maternal grandfather, grandmother, uncles and aunts 
were quite equal to the average in intelligence and 
free from notable peculiarities. The mother of A. B. 
was a woman of more than ordinary strength of 
character, and though somewhat tinctured with the 
rigid theology of her surroundings, was an estimable, 
well-balanced woman. The father, however, was em- 
phatically a close, mean, skin-flint; sordid, unsympa 
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thetic, untruthful and grasping. The leading element 
in his character being avarice. The family of which 
A. Bo was a member consisted of three children, he 
being the second. Tis elder brother, a shrewd busi- 
ness man ean not be considered a truthful person. — In- 
deed it seems to me he is almost as well developed in 
deceit as A, B. is in pilfering. His sister is rather 
peculiar and acquisitive, but not to my knowledge 
notably so. During boyhood A. B. displayed an 
acquisitive tendency. It was proverbial among his 
schoolmates that if anybody lost marbles, pencils, or 
other articles, they would be found in the pockets of 
A. B. C———. His mother tried faithfully to break 
up this habit and as he grew into his teens and 
had more sense of respousibility, he seemed to control 
this propensity. In the village academy and his father’s 
office he acquired a good English education including 
excellent penmanship, and became proficient in book- 
keeping. When nearly twenty years of age he went 
West as a clerk. For the first year he was assistant 
hook-keeper after which he had full charge of the books 
and cash appertaining to a large pork and grain business, 
and had power of attorney to sign checks for the firm, 
giving his employers for fiye or six years entire satisfac- 
tion, He was always temperate, never used opium, and 
all his habits were correct. 

According to his own story his duties increased to 
such an extent that his health suffered, and he was 
urged to take more out-door exercise. He also asserts 
that on one occasion he went out and wandered aim- 
lessly about the town, coming to himself at a distance 
trom the store, unable to give an intelligent account of 
where he had been; and at another time he became 
dizzy and fell in the street, and that in the autumn of 
IS70 he worked very hard, and was much troubled 
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with dizziness. It is alleged by his friends that during 
this autumn A, B. had a severe attack of typhoid fever, 
and that the peculiar manifestations soon to be cited 
were developed after convalescence was established, and 
by them attributed to the debility resulting from the 
fever. At this time it was discovered that he was 
purloining things from the counting-room, usually of 
little value, such as papers, letters, ete., and the annoy. 
ance theretrom made it necessary to dispense with his 
services, and he started alone for New England, where 
his father then resided. At Chicago he was detected 
in stealing the luggage of fellow-travelers and the prop: 
erty of hotels, and was arrested. His friends procured 
his release, and put him in charge of a young physician, 
who was expected to prevent a repetition of such mis 
demeanors, and to accompany him to his destination. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance of his escort he sueceeded 
in getting arrested three times, and his companion had 
great difficulty in effecting his release. Indeed, on one 
oceasion he was taken into custody as an accomplice, 
and both spent the night in the station house, He 
finally reached his father’s, where he spent several 
weeks, and it is said his morbid depression was at 
times very manifest. Late in December, 1870, in con 
sequence of indulging in his peculiar propensities, he 
was arrested in Boston, but was turned over to the 
Directors of Public Institutions at the representations 
of his friends, that he might be committed to the Taun- 
ton Lunatic Hospital as insane. During his examine 
tion he bewailed his unfortunate propensity, and begged 
to be sent to the Hospital that he might be cured, but 
he carried to the Hospital at Taunton a gold-headed 
cane and a pair of gloves, which he had stolen from 
some of the gentlemen who examined his case. At this 
examination he stated that he was at times subject to 
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vertigo, confusion of ideas and a sense of mental fatigue. 
Two or three weeks after admission to Taunton, on the 
occasion of a visit from his father, he wished to send 
home by him what he said was a bundle of summer 
clothing. Upon examination this was found to consist 
of old newspapers, magazines, a manuscript which be- 
longed to a fellow-patient, and a card of matches, there 
not being an article of value in the lot! 

In the spring of 1871 he was allowed to go out on 
parole, and to church in the city unattended. Le oceu- 
pied at this time a room in a ward where. keys, locks 
and bolts were dispensed with, and he was not slow to 
improve his opportunities of appropriating things which 
did not belong to him. Various articles of every 
description were missed from time to time, and suspicion 
after a while fell upon C————. His parole was 
annulled, and his father sent for, to whom he confided 
what he had done with his plunder, Upon prosecuting 
a search, according to his directions, there were found 
hidden in the crevices in the stone wall and other sim- 
ilar places, and seereted in the woods, under stumps 
and among the brush, about one hundred books from 
their general library in the oftice, a dozen volumes from 
the Superintendent's private room, prayer-books and 
liymn-books from church, old papers and envelopes, 
shirts, towels, sheets, pillow-cases, ete., from the ward 
and laundry; brushes, curry-combs, straps, buckles, ete., 
from the stable; old shoes, bits of iron that he had 
picked upon the ground; things of value and things of 
no Value; things indestructible and things perishable ; 
all hoarded with equal and indiscriminate care and care- 
lessness, to the amount of an express wagon load. Not 
being allowed to go on parole again, he continued pil- 
fering from fellow-patients and from the rooms of 
his ward, 
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After a residence of about six months he was dis 
_ charged from the Hospital at Taunton, May 31, 1871, 
a his friends having arranged for him a foreign voyage, 
i which occupied seven months, and during which he 
1 caused great trouble by his acquisitiveness. At the 
; completion of his voyage, he returned to his home, 
where he remained, at times low-spirited and moody, 
i till March, 1872, when he found employment as a 
Hh clerk in a store in Boston. Here his propensity 
i { soon begame apparent and he was discharged. By 
a the aid of his friends he secured another place, where 
he repeated his thieving, which led to steps for his re- 
committal to the Taunton Hospital; but while the 
7 physicians were examining his case at the office of the 
\. Directors of Public Institutions, he stole the cane and 
a mittens of one of them and ran away to the West, 
| where he found employment as clerk in a railroad office. 
! This situation gave him opportunity for securing solid 
' plunder, and he sent home, by freight and express, fish- 
h bars, bolts, nuts, old iron, damaged lanterns, and old 
junk generally, but being caught he was soon dis- 
charged, 

In April, 1872, the Northern Hospital for the Insane, 
Elgin, Hlinois, engaged as clerk to the Superintendent, 
at an employment bureay in Chicago, a young man of 
good address, having excellent testimonials, especially 
a from the before mentioned firm in Lacon, Ils., as to his 
character, capacity and trustworthiness, who turned 

out to be the subject of this sketch. 
For a time he was punctual and efficient in his off- 
: cial duties, though his demeanor was reserved and in 
ait many respects eccentric. He had access both to the 
Superintendent's and the Steward’s offices, carried the 
| mails and made purchases in the city. Soon their 
mails began to go wrong. Letters written by the ofli- 
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cers were received by the parties addressed, with the 
postmark “ Boston, Mass.” Articles of various sorts, 
venerally of little value, were missed from various 
rooms. After a time suspicion attached to C———, 
who, becoming aware of it, decamped suddenly in 
the night, leaving a very penitent letter addressed to 
the Superintendent. 

Soon after this a letter was received from the father 
of C— , giving a history of his son’s peculiarity, 
from which he had hoped he had recovered under treat- 
ment, and stating that he had received from him a great 
number of packages containing a great variety of arti- 
cles, which must have been misappropriated by him and 
vent home under the influence of his peculiar mania, 
and which he had caused to be returned in two large 
boxes, Upon opening these boxes there was found an 
amazing conglomeration of great and small trash, there 
being searcely an article worth stealing, as one might 
say, among the lot, which was composed mainly of use- 
less seraps of paper, old letters to and from the Hospi- 
tal, handkerchiefs, old socks, glass tumblers, blank 
hooks, stationery, napkin rings, a bed quilt, some small 
sums in fractional currency, ete., ete. 

Leaving Elgin he secured a place on board a Vessel in 
New York; but the captain had his suspicions aroused 
and terminated the engagement. 

He then went to Dansville, N. Y., where he found 
employment as a clerk, to which he added that of a 
forwarding agent, sending home several trunks full of 
clothing, bedding, old papers and trash. He was ar- 
rested, but upon learning his history he was sent to his 
friends in New England. Soon after reaching home he 
committed some depredation which led to his arrest 
and committal to the Worcester Lunatig Hospital. He 
was placed in charge of two officers, who attempted to 
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convey him to the institution, but he adroitly escaped 
from them and went home. He was persuaded by his 
father to quietly accompany him to the Hospital, to 
which he was admitted October 9, 1872. Having re- 
ceived from C ’s father a resumé of his freaks and 
fancies, it might be supposed that the officers of the 
Worcester Lunatie Hospital were so faithfully fore- 
warned as to be thoroughly forearmed. But it is vain 
to put your trust in attendants, or anybody else, when 
an accomplished kleptomaniac is in hand, 

On January 12, 1878, our record says: “Has not 
shown his peculiar form of insanity, except by taking 
all the newspapers he can find about the hall and pack- 
ing them away between his mattresses and in his bureau 
drawer.” On January 24, twelve days later, is en- 
tered: “About a week ago it was found that this man 
had taken various things from stores on the street, 
eluding the watchfulness of the attendant—he had been 
permitted to walk out with an attendant who had been 
particularly cautioned as to his propensities, There 
was found stowed away in his room, hidden in his bed, 
tucked behind his bureau, and in other corners, almost 
everything one can think of—several nice holiday gift- 
books, a dozen or so of pocket diaries, confectionery, 
perfumery and medicines, small bits of leather, old 
papers, almanacs, pins, pieces of cotton cloth, ete.; 
things valuable and things valueless, all neatly put up 
in small packages and marked with his name.” 

September 20, the record reads: “Have not found 
anything in C ’s room for several months.” On 
the next day, September 21, the entry in the case-book 
is: “On examination of the ventilators in C———’s 
ward, to-day, they were found to be stuffed full of arti- 
cles of every description, stolen and secreted by him. 
There were old papers and letters belonging to other 
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patients, lots of postage stamps carefully folded up in 
bits of paper, ten dollars in bills, an oil-stone, hammer, 
screwdriver, and many other carpenter's tools, several 
hunches of keys stolen while out walking with his 
attendant, bandages, sheets, and handkerchiefs with the 
names cut out and the holes sewed up.” Not only was 
there ingenuity displayed in securing these articles, but 
the ventilators in which they were stored were in the 
patients’ rooms, and he must have carefully watched 
his opportunity for gaining access thereto. Every ven- 
tilator in the ward, except one in a room which was oe- 
cupied all the time, was full. 

On October 9, C——— was suddenly missing, leav- 
ingnosign. He went to Providence, R. L, where he was 
found by the police wandering about the streets at two 
o'clock in the morning, “looking for work.” On his 
person were found a table napkin, marked Central 
House, Providence, several new knives, twenty dollars 
in money, ete. In fact, his boots and pockets were full 
of every imaginable thing, including the ward key with 
which he opened the door and locked it atter going out, 
which key he must have secured months before he made 
use of it. 

Atter this escapade he was much depressed and the 
general tone of the system seemed to be deranged, with 
tongue coated, appetite poor, bowels costive and all the 
indications of a good deal of nervous disturbance, He 
grew childish in his wants, continually writing to his 
friends complaining letters full of repetitions, vague 
statements, ete., begge | that these things should not be 
laid up against him, asserting that he was a gentleman. 
After a few weeks he improved in general condi- 
tion, attended entertainments, dressed with the utmost 
care and faultlessly neat, dancing every time with a sort 
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of vacant, changeless, demented expression, reminding 
one of an automaton, 

During the twenty-two months of his residence, his 
general demeanor was varied. At times he would be 
rather talkative and boasting as if full of important 
business; would detain the physician by talking of 
general matters, of the need he had for exercise to keep 
up his health, of his brilliant prospects as a book- 
keeper, of his dislike to associate with the common 
patients, of the fact that he had overcome his failing 
and would in future be a man, and just as the door was 
to be closed would bring out several letters which at 
Was very important should be forwarded by the next 
mail, the time of their reaching their destination being 
anxiously speculated upon. These letters, by the way, 
would be written daily to almost all his relatives, ask- 
ing each one to send him the same things, viz., the illus- 
trated and other papers, pens, confectionery and essence 
of ginger. At one time I recollect he asked every cor- 
respondent to send him a diary, when he had twenty or 
thirty he had stolen from the book-stores. At other 
times he was depressed and seemed really to be suffer: 
ing from disturbed digestion. He spent much time 
making inventories of the things which had been taken 
away from him, and in writing and re-writing from 
memory a sort of diary of his life. At times the air of 
abstraction made his appearance demented, but he was 
acute enough in his chosen field. 

He was finally discharged July 27, 1874, to the care 
of a messenger, sent from Illinois by his brother, who 
represented that he was to be placed in an institution 
in that State. [am quite confident, however, that he 
was not taken to any institution. It is certain that he 
very soon went to California, armed with recommenda- 
tions from his brother, and obtained employment with 
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an uncle who knew nothing of his peculiarities, and 
who occupied some place of public trust, with several 
clerks under him, ©———— played his old game, and 
nearly cost his uncle his reputation and position, He 
soon returned to the East, and the next account of him 
is that he was arrested for stealing at the Marlhoro 
House, Boston, about the middle of March, 1875. His 
room was found well filled with the usual conglomera- 
tion, and he was again sent to Taunton, where he re- 
mained seven months, till October 15, 1875. During 
this stay at Taunton he was very closely watched, and 
accomplished comparatively little in his specialty. Te 
held himself quite above the other patients, and de- 
clined to walk out with them, though making great 
complaint of indoor life, very like his deportment dur- 
ing a part of his stay at Worcester. He left Taunton in 
charge of an escort, who was to take him to Oak Lawn 
Retreat, Dr. MeFarland’s private institution, Jackson- 
ville, Hlinois, On the 18th of October, Dr. MeFarland 
received a telegram from the escort, dated Indian- 
apolis, saying that he would arrive with C 
by the next train, but nothing more was known 
of him for ten or twelve days. It appears that at 
Latayette, a station between Indianapolis and Jackson- 
ville, two trains met, and for a few minutes stood side 
by side. Suddenly C-——— disappeared. Both trains 
were searched from end to end by conductors and 
brakemen. The hotel that stood solitary and alone 
beside the track was ransacked from top to bottom, but 
no sign of him could be found. The trains moved off, 
and C———-s’ attendant was left alone upon the plat- 
form, erestfallen, disgusted, and as completely bewil- 
dered as a rustic would be at a performance of Signor 
Blitz. 

The manner in which he made his escape, according 
to his own subsequent story, is characteristic of the 
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singularly adroit, quick-witted cunning which charae- 
terizes both his kleptomania and his numerous escapes 
from custodians, He first bought a newspaper, which 
he apparently read in his seat. Then he pretended 
urgent necessity for visiting the water-closet in the ear, 
handing the paper to his attendant, asking him to hold 
it till he returned. The attendant saw him enter the 
closet and close the door after him, and then of course 
looked at the paper. At the rightly timed moment, 
when the throng was greatest, the lunatic stepped softly 
out, jumped from the platform of the car to the one 
opposite, passed into the ladies’ saloon, where a lady, 
luckily for him, was reclining upon a lounge, and say- 
ing “ Excuse a sick gentleman!” entered the little inner 
water-closet of the saloon, where of course no one 
thought of looking for a gentleman, 

The fall history of his exploits during the next ten 
days has never been written, but in a general way he 
was heard from at Chicago; he was at several places 
in the State of Wisconsin; he was several times in the 
hands of the police, and was finally overtaken by his 
attendant at Peoria, Ill, near his home, on his way to a 
pawn-brokers, laden down with the blankets, bedding, 
towels, ete, of the hotel at which he had spent the 
night, 

His ten or twelve weeks residence at Oak Lawn was 
a repetition of his familiar exploits—singular from the 
adroitness of their perpetration and the general useless- 
ness to him of the articles purloined. Keys slipped out 
of doors, bolts from agricultural machines and lineh- 
pins from carriages were among his favorite plunder. 
With the exception of this propensity and its attendant 
falsehood, not the slightest trace of insanity could be 
discovered by the most practical expert. He was 
almost exquisitely tasteful and particular in dress; a 
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thorough gentleman in his manners, an agreeable con- 
versationalist; and so good a writer that his produe- 
tions were welcomed by the newspapers of the city. 
His pen was so wondrously prolific as almost to jus- 
tify Dr. Godding’s expression that “there wasn’t paper 
enough in Hlinois to feed his marvelously active pen.” 
One of his most amusing robberies while at Oak Lawn 
was at the oftice of the newspaper where his produe- 
tions had been received. He took from the editorial 
sanctum the whole outer wardrobe of proprietors, edi- 
tors and reporters, they all the time positive that some 
one of the staff had been in the room every moment, 
and the attendant equally positive he had not been out 
of sight flve minutes. The booty in this instance was 
found some blocks away in an alley, where it must have 
been taken under the very face and eyes of scores of 
persons, the perfect noon-day boldness of the act dis- 
guising its nature to lookers on. But C———— re- 
served his great crowning coup de main for the expir- 
ing year, 1875, when he went out from Oak Lawn in a 
blaze of climacteric glory. His attendant went to 
watch-meeting, leaving, as he claimed, his patient’s door 
locked. In the morning C———— was missing, to- 
gether with nearly a horse-load of clothing, ete., belong- 
ing to one and another, the attendant himself a large 
loser. He turned up in Chicago in a few days, having 
disposed of his stolen valuables and commenced his 
peculiar operations, an account of which I transcribe 
from the Chicago Journal: 


A PRETTY PIECE OF BUSINESS. 


A week ago Saturday there called at the residence of Mr. 
Cameron, 246 Indiana street, a man who expressed a desire to see 
the lady of the house, He was taken to the parlor, where shortly 
afterward Mrs, Cameron went to ascertain his business, While he 
was unfolding this, Mr. George Cameron, a member of the family, 
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passed through the hall, and glanced in, He did not like the 
stranger’s appearance, Several houses in that neighborhood have 
recently been robbed by sneak-thieves, and Mr, Cameron thought 
it might be as well to watch. Retiring to the head of the stairs 
he waited. After a few moments Mrs. Cameron left the stranger 
in the parlors, and also went up-stairs on some errand which he 
had induced her to go, and had searcely reached the landing when 
Mr. Cameron saw the man emerge with the bundle, which he de- 
posited on a step outside, and then return, Mr, Cameron followed 
his mother and informed her of what he had seen, The two went 
down together, and Mrs. Cameron ordered the man off the premises. 
He would have gone had not Mr, Cameron barred the way and 
seized him by the collar. <A struggle took place, during which 
they rolled out of the door and down the steps to the sidewalk, 
where Mr, Cameron landed “on top,” with his knees on the other's 
chest. A crowd immediately gathered around, and assisted Mr. 
Cameron in securing his man. People were sent for the police, but 
no policeman was to be found—of course not, there being trouble—so 
that Mr. Cameron and a volunteer were obliged themselves to take 
the fellow to the Chicago avenue police station, On the way he 
offered his captors his pocket-book and all the valuables he had 
about him for freedom, which overtures they declined to entertain. 
At the station he gave the name of A. B. C———. He was 
searched, and in his pockets were found several books, an album, 
and a pair of opera glasses, which were promptly identified by Mr. 
Cameron as being the property of his family; together with many 
other things, among them two toilet bottles, and two large bottles 
of German cologne, and a bunch of about one hundred keys, of all 
sizes and sorts, two being keys to rooms in the Clifton House. 
Mr. Cameron found that the bundle which C——— had carried 
out of the parlors, contained his (Mr, Cameron's) overcoat, a new 
and handsome garment, C———— was locked up, and Mr, Cam- 
eron was told to report on Monday, and bring his mother with 
him, to appear against him at the examination. On Monday they 
went as ordered, when Mr. Cameron was called aside by one of 
the officers, who informed him that C was a lunatic, and 
that one of his brothers would be there that day to take care of 
him, that notice would be given of the examination, and that he 
need not wait. He went down town to his business, During the 
day a policeman called at the house and told Mrs, Cameron that 
Cc was an escaped lunatic from Jacksonville, and that his 
keeper, who had “ been traveling with him,” was come to take him 
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away. Mr, Cameron notified her son, who went to the station as 
soon as possible, and was there informed that “a man” had taken 
c away. This seemed to him a very curious termination 
to the business, but having unsophistic confidence in the officers he 
supposed it was all right. Nothing was said about it for a day or 
two. Then some of the neighbors'who had seen the trouble began 
asking how it had resulted, The answers they got excited some 
little indignation. The North Side has suffered severely from 
thievery of this kind, and very few of the thieves have been 
caught. That one so palpably a bad one should be suffered to go 
without even the form of an examination was too much for their 
good nature. They made Mr, Cameron promise to lay the matter 
before Superintendent Hickey—which he has done—and an inves- 
tigation will probably be made, It is difficult to believe that the 
officers at the Chicago avenue station are so ignorant as to suppose 
that escaped lunatics and their keepers are in the habit of junk- 
eting about the country with pockets tull of other people’s prop- 
erty and keys to other people’s houses; or that a person caught in 
the very act of stealing valuable goods ean properly be allowed to 
go free without an examination, no matter how crazy he may be, 
nor how many of his brothers call for him; or that an examination 
of the prisoner, in such a case, without the presence of the witnesses 
to his crime, is a valid examination, Mr. Cameron is a credible 
man, He is employed in the office of J. J. Brooks, assistant chief 
of the secret service, and trusted by that gentleman. 


Immediately after his release at Chicago he was com- 
mitted to the Central Hospital for the Insane, Jackson- 
ville, IIL, where he now is, or was a short time ago, 
From the first he has there been pleasant and gentle- 
manly in his bearing towards the officers. He feels 
above his fellow-patients, calls them paupers utterly 
beneath his social station, prides himself upon, and 
boasts of his travels, his money, the responsible posi- 
tions he has held and demands superior accommodations 
and extra attention, The first thing noticed there in 
the direction of his peculiarities was that he was cut- 
ting verses of poetry or sentences of prose from their 
library books, and carefully folding and secreting the 
slips. He also took every opportunity of searching the 
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pockets in clothing of other patients. He went to 
their county fair in charge of an attendant, stole the 
entry book and when search was instituted for it 
slipped it under the arm of a fellow patient, and ap. 
peared of course wholly innocent. In January, 1877, 
an examination of his bureau revealed a colleetion of 
almost everything he could get hold of, old news 
papers, stumps of cigars, old tobacco quids—he does 
not use tobacco himself—all nicely rolled up in papers, 
and marked in his name, 

In August, 1877, C———— eseaped trom the Hospi- 
tal, and his adventures are told in the following ex- 
tracts from the Jacksonville Journal: 


STEALING STEEDS. 


At an early hour, Tuesday morning, a good-looking, well- 
dressed, heavy-set man, giving his name as Brown, applied to Jim 
Mitchell, of our city, for horses and carriage to take him out west 
afew miles, Jim had other engagements and so took the stranger 
to Springer’s stable. Here he procured a buggy and two nice 
mares, with which he started off, promising to be back by night. 
The day and night passed, but neither Mr. Brown nor the team 
returned, Yesterday morning the proprietors were beginning to 
be suspicious that something was wrong, when a telegram came 
from the chief of police of St, Louis, asking if any horses had been 
stolen from the Park House stables. Further telegraphic corre- 
spondence elicited the fact that a man named C had 
arrived that morning and attempted to dispose of a buggy and 
horses answering the description of those hired out from Spring- 
er’s, and was now under arrest. Mr. Neely went down yesterday 
afternoon to identify the property, and City Marshal Sperry will 
go to-day with a requisition from the Governor for the thief. - 


Cc ‘Ss FREAK, 


The Globe-Democrat, of Thursday, has the following in refer- 
ence to the arrest of the thief of the team from Springer’s stable 
last Tuesday : 


Yesterday forenoon a man named A. B. C , a resident 
of Jacksonville, Ill, drove up to the stable of J. P. Mullally, No. 
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1,325 Broadway, and offered for sale a fine team of horses and a 
buggy, worth about #400. Mr. Mullally, ready for a legitimate 
trade, asked C———— what he wanted for the outfit. The latter 
replied that 8125 would buy it. This led the stable-keeper to 
imagine that something was wrong, but determined on making the 
bargain, if all was right, he told C——— that if he would bring 
satisfactory references he would take the team, Searcely had 
Mullally got the word “references” out of bis mouth when 
C— took to his heels and ran. Officer Cassidy, who was noti- 
fied, gave chase, and, arresting the fugitive, took him to the Carr 
Street Station. There he gave his name and residence, and said 
that he had hired the team in Jacksonville, on Tuesday morning, 
and driven directly here, The man’s actions showed clearly that 


he was insane, or playing the part of a erazy man, to shield him- 
self from punishment. The authorities at Jacksonville were tele- 
graphed, which resulted, during the afternoon, in the arrival in 
the city of Mr. J, Neely, of the firm of Neely & Springer, owners 
of the horses. Mr. Neely stated that C———— had been an in- 
mate of an insane asylum, and there was but little doubt of his 
being crazy, though he had been allowed his liberty for several 
months past. Although there is no doubt in any one’s mind here 


, as to the unsoundness of mind of Mr, C-———, City Marshal 

! Sperry has procured the necessary papers from Governor Cullom 

| % and gone to St. Louis to bring up the arrested man, 

) 

FLIGHTS. 

1 s There is certainly a great amount of method in the madness of 

Mr. A. BL C——, alias Baker, alias Clark, &¢e., enough to 

: : make police officials who have him in charge keep their eyes well 
By opened unless they wish to lose him. The Journal has duly men- 

| ss tioned his theft of Springer’s horses and his subsequent arrest in 
- St. Louis, Marshal Sperry’s experiences with him en route to this 


es city illustrate our opening statement. It seems that Sperry started 
on his return last Saturday evening, and while passing through 
Alton the prisoner, though handcuffed, managed to spring from 
de the train, The ears were running at a tolerably rapid rate, but 
Marshal Sperry got off as soon as possible and made diligent 
search. He failed to discover the criminal. Sunday morning, 
about 4 o'clock, a stranger made his appearance at the house of Mr. 
Wm. Watts, in North Alton, and wished to borrow a file and 
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some other tools, stating that his wagon had sustained some injury, 
A file was furnished him by Mr. Watts’ man, who noticed that his 
hands were held together, covered by a sack, This aroused sus- 
picion, and search was soon made, but the suspected individual 
was not found until about ten o'clock that night, when Mr, Watts 
and a posse of neighbors succeeded in effecting an arrest, when 
they found that one “ bracelet” had been filed almost off The 
man, C of course, plead for his life when taken, as he 
seemed to think that lynch law would be enforced against him. 
His fears were soon quieted, and he was in due time brought to 
4 our city and confined in the county jail. Yesterday he was 
| arraigned before Justice MeCullough, and bound over by him 
under S800 bond, 

.. Before this action was taken, however, C tried flight 
{ i again. Rushing suddenly out of the magistrate’s presence, he 
VW ) bounded down-stairs and ran, as for dear life, to Court street, and 
east on that street nearly a block, with officers and a great crowd 
in full chase. Here he was confronted by Officer Gregory. There 
Lo Was no use trying to get past Dick, and soon Mr, C was 
a back in the justice’s room, and shortly after in Sheriff Dunlap’s 
| an care. It seems a little strange to take an escaped lunatic through 
| # all this process of law, for any jury, when trial comes, will cer- 
ii tainly re-consign him to Central Hospital. 


| After his return he was placed in a ward where he 
ie had less opportunity to steal; but when he could do 
nothing else he would throw towels, brushes, combs, 

and other articles out the window. In January, 1878, 

he again escaped by slipping into the porter’s closet 

| while on his way to chapel, and, after the coast was 

i a | clear, making his way out of the house taking suitable 
outer clothing from hat-tree in the hall. He went to 
Springfield, Il, and began his peculiar operations with- 


.* out delay, taking some small things from nearly every 

i place he entered. He was finally detected in stealing 3R@ 

if from the money drawer of a small grocery, arrested and : 
placed in jail, whence he was returned to the Hospital. 3 
y The foregoing is only a sketch of the salient points 2 

ye of a case, which, to those who have had personal 9 
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knowledge thereof, has been exceedingly interesting, 
and vexatious as well. It is brought before the Asso- 
ciation in the hope that the key to the whole history 
may some time be found. If any member is, or should 
become, conversant with any additional facts in the 
case, he will confer a favor on the writer and others by 
communicating them. 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NON-RE. 
STRAINT IN THE TREATMENT OF 
THE INSANE. 


BY W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M. D., F. R. 8S. E., 


Physician to the Murray Royal Institution, Perth. 


{From the Edinburgh Medical Journal, April and June, 1878.] 
“The colors with which wit or eloquence may have adorned a 
false system will gradually dic away, sophistry be detected, and 
everything estimated at length according to its true value.”—The 
celebrated dissenting divine, the Rev. Robert Hall, of Cambridge, 
“ On the Right of Public Discussion.” 


The raison Petre of the present paper is simply the 
following :— 

I. Looking back upon an experience as an asylum 
physician of five and twenty years—and experience 
that has included an inspection of numerous asylums, 
not only in Scotland, England and Ireland, but on the 
continent of Europe, in the United States and the 
Canadas, Australia and New Zealand, as well as con- 
ferences with their medical authorities—I have met 
with no question bearing on asylum management that 
has excited—very properly—so general an interest as 
that of restraint or non-restraint in the treatment of 
the insane. 

Il. L believe it to be one of infinite moment com- 
pared with the trivial matters—pathological, therapeu- 
tical, or other—that occupy the attention of a now 
numerous and ever-increasing body of alienists, under: 
lying, as the subject of restraint or non-restraint does, 
the whole principle and practice of asylum management. 
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III. During the last twenty years, at least, I have 
been collecting materials bearing en or illustrative of— 

1. The arguments used—where argument is used at 
all—by the supporters of the rival doctrines of restraint 
and non-restraint, 

2. The extent to which mechanical restraint is em- 
ploved in the asylums of Britain and other countries, 
and especially of ng/and, as compared with other 
countries, 

3. The forms in which such restraint is applied, 

4. The reasons assigned for its application—the 
objects proposed to be attained thereby. 

5. The nature of the sv/stitutes employed for me- 
chanical restraint by those who disapprove of it. 

6. The resv/ts of the use of these substitutes; with 

7. The results of the simple non-wse of mechanical 
restraint. 


IV. I have been over and over again, especially in 
England, strongly urged to publish the result of all 
these inquiries—a résumé of all the information col- 
lected—a tabulation of recently expressed opinions for 
and against the use, in some form and in certain cases, 
of mechanical restraint. 


Il.—Tne Resrrarmr Controversy. 


The late Sir Henry Holland, in his /?ecollections of 
Past life (p. 822), says:—“The time and temper of the 
physiejan are both grievously wasted if submitted to 
controversies, utterly useless, where ignorant assevera- 
tion takes the place of that evidence which alone can 
establish a medical truth. In such cases, I have my- 
self generally found the refusal of discussion a more 
effectual answer than any train of reasoning. One of 
the sharpest weapons in argument is silence; and the 
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most provoking to an adversary, if this were an admis 
sible motive. But there are few who have patience 
and discretion enough to make the proper use of this 
resource When the feelings, as well as the reason, are 
called into play.” 

My own experience and practice have been very 
much those of the sagacious baronet. It has been my 
lot to be misjudged and misrepresented by those whose 
“ignorant asseveration ” proclaimed itself, and furnished 
its own antidote and punishment. I have always felt, 
and have acted on the feeling, that 

“The noblest answer unto such 
Is kindly silence when they brawl.” 
Unfortunately, however, the men who substitute “ig- 
norant asseveration” for “evidence”—who prefer an 
indulgence in undignified personalities to the discovery 
of a “truth”—do not appreciate the intended kindli- 
ness of such “silence.” On the contrary, finding them- 
selves unchallenged, they believe themselves to be un- 
challengeable; and they continue their “ignorant assev- 
eration” in season and out of it, till this asseveration is 
currently accepted as a statement of fact. The result 
of such an acceptance of unsupported asseveration—so 
far as concerns the use, non-use, and abuse of mechan- 
ical restraint in the treatment of the insane—has been 
most disastrous. In consequence of its having come to 
be believed in other parts of the world that what I 
shall hereinafter speak of—for the reasons presently to 
be assigned—as Conol/yism, is the general creed of the 
alienists of Britain, the principle and practice which 
that preposterous doctrine embodies have been adopted 
—temporarily, however, | do not doubt—in a way and 
to an extent that has been more productive of evil than 
the so-called “system” Conolly’s practice was designed 


to supersede. 
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II 


In his Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical 
Restraints, published in 1856, Dr. Conolly professed 
“the extremest jealousy of admitting the s/éghtest occa- 
sional appliance of mechanical restraints in any asylum, 
Once admitted, under whatever pretext,” he asserted, 
“and every abuse will follow in time” (p. 29). “No 
fallacy can be greater,” says he, “than that of imagining 
what is called a moderate use of mechanical restraint to 
be consistent with a general plan of treatment in all 
other respects complete, unobjectionable, and humane. 
The abolition must be aéso/ute, or it can not be effi- 
cient” (p. 31). “In a well-regulated asylum, such 
modes of restraint are never thought excusable” (p. 59). 
“Restraints and neglect may be considered as synony- 
mous; for restraints are merely a general substitute for 
the thousand attentions required by troublesome pa- 
tients” (p. 823), “In whatever asylum mechanical 
restraint is avowedly often resorted to, many of the 
evils and neglects of which I have spoken do also still 
actually exist, and must exist” (p. 357). “ When es- 
tablished as a part of the system in any asylum, it 
always became by degrees the predominating part. 
Its progress was uniform, certain, inevitable” (p. 858), 
“Tf, unhappily, the general use of restraints should, in 
the capricious revolutions of medical opinion, again be 
established * * * all security for the proper treat- 
ment of insane patients will be taken away, One abuse 
will follow another; all kinds of neglect will gradually 
be practiced, and the slow introduction of the most 
detestable parts of the old treatment will be inevit- 
able” (p. 360). “The certainty of abuse creeping in 
on the use of coercion, wherever it is permitted, is an 
argument against it, which nothing can overcome” 
(p. 231). “There is xo asylum in the world in which 
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all mechanical restraints may not be abolished, not only 
with perfect safety, but with incalculable advantage” 
(p. 261). 

It is quite clear, then, that Conolly insisted upon the 
“entire disuse of restraint” (p. 175), declaring that, in 
no case, however exceptional, is mechanical restraint 
justifiable; and that the physician who uses such a 
mode of treatment is culpable, while the asylum over 
which he presides must become a very pandemonium. 
This intolerant and intolerable dogma—opposed as it 
is to all common sense, common feeling, and common 
experience—I have designated Conollyism, because it 
was undoubtedly by means of Conolly’s publications 
that the dogma became popular, and mischievous in 
proportion to its popularity. 

But there is a claimant for priority of discovery of 
what has been most absurdly and extravagantly termed 
the “Non-Restraint System,” in the person of Dr. 
Gardiner Hill, formerly of the Lincoln Asylum, In 
the Medical Discovery for the present year (1878), this 
gentleman describes himself as the “author and origin- 
ator of the non-restraint system of treatment in lunacy,” 
and as the author of works with the following titles:— 
1. A Concise History of the Entire Abolition of Mechar 
ical Restraint in the Treatment of the Insane, and of 
the Introduction, Success, and Final Triumph of the 
Non-—estraint System (1857). 2. Lunacy, its Past 
and Present (1870). 

From the first-named work we learn (p. 51) that a 
public testimonial was presented to its author, as a 
public benefactor, in 1851, part of the inseription 
whereon bore that he was the “author and originator 
of the total abolition of restraint in the treatment of 
the insane, now commonly called the non-restraint sys- 
tem.” He refers complacently to “that system of treat- 
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ing insanity which I had the happiness of d/seovering” 
(p. 52). “No such statement as mine,” he tells us, 
“had been made by any man living” (p. 12). He de- 
nounces mechanical restraint as “éx a// cases injurious, 
and its application consequently unjustifiable” (p. 12). 
The term: non-restraint “was coined by myself to ex- 
press the total abolition of all instrumental restraint” 
(p. 54). 

Here again there can surely be no mistake as to our 
author’s meaning or opinions, which are virtually, so 
far as we can judge, those of Conolly. 

Leaving Conolly and Hill to share the glory of such 
a discovery as has been herein above described in their 
own language, 1 go on to say, that in the course of 
five and twenty vears I have heard only of three out 
and out supporters of Conollyism, two of whom are 
Conolly’s own sons-in-law. These three gentlemen, all 
of them physicians of experience in lunacy practice in 
England, ave—Protessor Maudsley and Dr, Harrington 
Tuke, of London, with Dr. Lockhart Robertson, form- 
erly of the Sussex Asylum. 

To these names we must apparently edd that of the 
late Dr. Hutcheson, of Glasgow, for Conolly tells us 
that the inscription on the foundation-stone of the 
Royal Asylum at Gartnavel, on the suggestion of Dr. 
Hutcheson, “recorded that, into that Institution me- 
chanical restraint was never to be introduced.”* How 
fur his more liberal successor in oftice, Dr. Yellowlees, 
has held or may hold himself bound by such a restric- 
tion, | know not; but he has left us at no loss as to 
his own views on “mechanical restraint in cases of 
insanity.”+ 

I am sorry that Conolly’s disciples are not more 
numerous, because, while sharing in the prestige at- 


* Treatment of the Insanc, p. 298. + Lancet, vol. i. for 1872, p. 700. 
Vou. XXXV.—No. IL—G, 
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tached to his name and works on the one hand, they 
might share the burden of responsibility for the mis. 
chief he and they have done on the other. 

In a special manifesto he has given to the world on 
the treatment of the insane without mechanical re- 
straints,* Professor Maudsley says, “I certainly do not 
hesitate to express a strong personal conviction that 
the use of mechanical restraint in any asylum, publie or 
private, is an indication of a dad/y-managed institution, 
and that its use in the treatment of private cases is 
unnecessary and prejudical (p. 199). * * * How 
little a system of mechanical restraint fulfills the condi- 
tions of the first principle of treatment is so plain that 
a wayfaring man, though a foo/, can hardly fail to see 
it (p. 196). * * * To seold, bully, or punish an 
insane patient would be almost as injurious to him, 
and certainly as contrary to the true principle of the 
non-restraint system, as to apply mechanical restraint” 
(p. 195). 

Dr. Maudsley admits that the new or non-restraint 
system, at all events, has not produced a greater num- 
ber of recoveries from insanity. He raises the question 
whether the present “asylum system,” in some quarters 
so much belauded, “is so much superior to the old sys 
tem as some persons imagine.” He points, indeed, in 
1872 to “a considerably /ower proportion (of recov: 
eries) than under the bad state of affairs before 1845."+ 

An obituary eulogium of Conolly gravely asserts 
that “what Conolly did was not merely to abolish re- 
straint and torture within the sphere of his personal 
control, but to render their continuance ¢mpossi//e 
within the limits of civilization;” to show that “all 

*In the Practitioner for October, 1870. 


+ ‘‘Is Insanity on the Increase?” British Medical Journal, vol. i, for 
1872, p. 39. 
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coercion applied to the insane is not on/y unnecessary 
but hurtful”* Unfortunately, however, for Conolly’s 
reputation, and that of his partisans for fairness or 
freedom from bias, the pictures he paintst of the evils 
of restraint apply with much greater truthfulness to 
those of his own system, non-restraint. 

The views of Conolly and his school have been con- 
tinuously advocated by two medical journals—the 
Journal of Mental Science and the fre- 
quently in language so very similar, that it would ap- 
pear as if the advocate had been in both journals the 
same, It will be seen from the quotations given subse- 
quently, that in one case at least, that of Dr. Lockhart 
Robertson, the same writer did ventilate his opinions 
in both the journals in question. Of the character of 
some of the diatribes of the Lancet the following may 
be taken as a specimen, its date being so recent as 
Is72: “The infliction of mechanical restraint demoral- 
izes those who use it and those who suffer it, giving 
rise in the long-run to negligence and brutality in the 
former, and to dirty habits, noise, and excitement in 
the latter."{  It.is significant that the Lancet reviewer 
withholds his name; while those whom he criticises, 
and who are fair representatives of the county asylum 
superintendents of England, viz: Dr. Yellowlees, then 
of Glamorgan; Dr. Murray Lindsay, of Derby, and Dr. 
Hills, of Norfolk, all speak out in their own names, and 
in bold, honest, manly, moderate language, expressing 
views to which they are as fairly entitled as can be any 
anonymous critic on the Lancet staff. Thus, Dr. Hills, 
winding up a series of letters in the Lancet in 1872, 
inaugurated by Dr. Yellowlees, confesses that “ for 
eighteen years I have seen mechanical restraint em- 


* Jornal of Mental Science, Vol. xvi, p. 147. 
t For instance, in the quotation given in «did, p. 146. 
3 Vol. i, for 1872, p. 700. 
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ployed in certain cases with the best resu/ts,’* and there 
are many asylum physicians who could give the same 
emphatic testimony, were they only not afraid of sub. 
jecting themselves to the sneers and abuse of anony- 
mous critics, But let them take courage, remembering 
what was long ago said by that grand expositor of 
human nature, Shakespeare, in his King Henry VIL:— 

* * * “We must not stint 

Our necessary actions in the fear 

To cope malicious censure.” 
Or by another poet :— 

“Tle is brave who dares to be 

In the right with two or three.” 

Or by the Poet Laureate of our own days, Tennyson :— 


“ Because right is right, to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence,” 


IV. The practice of Conollyism hy Conolly and his 
Disciples, 


That practice is frequently something sadly different 
from profession or precept, Conollyism during the last 
five and twenty years furnishes a striking illustration. 

Firstly, as regards the founder of the new faith, 
Conolly himself, we find the very man who objects to 
the use of any simple means of confining the hands, 
and so preventing dangerous mischief, advocating the 
use of padded rooms and seclusion, 

Seclusion he regards as a necessary alternative in the 
case of patients “who, if at large, must be degraded by 
the muff and sleeves” (p, 232). But seclusion implies 
loss of fresh air and of due exercise, of society and its 
advantages, none of which need be withheld from vio- 
lent patients whose fingers or hands are confined by 


mechanical means. 


* Vol. i, for 1872, p, 810. Vide also p. 740 and p. 880. 
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He considers padded rooms “the real substitutes for 
restraints in very violent cases,” * * * and “of 
the highest importance, offering indeed an auxilary, 
without which it is questionable whether or not  re- 
straint could be entirely dispensed with in any large 
asylum” (p. 42). “ Where there are no padded rooms 
to resort to, I fear some parts of this ancient treatment 
must be scarcely avoidable, for many patients, particu- 
larly in the early stage of their malady, can not. safely 
be at large in the wards except in close restraints, nor 
safely placed in an ordinary sleeping-room unless they 
are fastened to the bedstead, * * * ‘This state may 
continue for many days, or sometimes for many wecks; 
and for meeting such exigencies the padded room and 
much watching, and all practicable attentions, seem 
alone adapted (p. 49). 

Here we have some singular and serious admissions, 
qualifications, and assertions that of themselves go far 
to neutralize his own dogmatism as to the “entire dis- 
use” of mechanical restraint. 

Now the oceasional use made—or rather abuse—of 
padded rooms in’ Hanwell may be illustrated by the 
Nistri case, that figured in the London journals in 
Is60—the case, that is, of a poor Italian, who died 
there “with breastbone crushed in, and nine broken 
ribs,” supposed to have been produced by attendants 
kneeling on his chest, whilst forcibly dressing him in a 
padded room, The Daily Telegraph of 30th October, 
1869, had a leading article on the subject, in which it 
referred to the poor man’s body as “a corpsc, bruised 
and battered, left to give mute evidence of suffering, at 
least, if not of ill-treatment.” Among other curious 
particulars brought out at the inquest was the further 
use of a Lor-Led in a padded room, 

Referring to the introduction into asylums of what 
he constantly deseribes—like Gardiner Hill—as a “ new 
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system,” which means neither more nor less than the 
non-use, even in proper cases, of mechanical appliances 
for the restraint of hands or feet, and which is there- 
fore a mere feature that may belong to any “system” 
or scheme of treatment, Conolly naively confesses—is 
compelled by the inexorable evidence of daily reeur- 
ring facts to do so:—* All this, however, supposes a 
complete establishment, humane attendants, faithful 
officers” (p. 60): supposes, that is, a Paradisaical or 
Utopian state of matters that in a quarter of a century 
of travel abroad and at home I have not yet met with, 
and do not expect to meet with, so long as human 
nature remains what it is! 

I have twice, at least, visited Hanwell, the scene of 
Conolly’s operations, on the last occasion spending 
several days there. IT have also, mostly in or around 
London, met with several of Conolly’s former subordi- 
nates at Hanwell; and I have carefully read several of 
his publications, sometimes more than once, The result 
is, that I have been struck with the following things:— 

1. That, notwithsanding all the operations and tra- 
ditions of Conolly, although its affairs have beey ad- 
ministered since his day by a series of disciples profess- 
ing his views, Hanwell is one of the worst asylums I 
have seen in any part of the world, whether as regards 
its structural arrangements or its government. 

And I am emboldened to say so by the cireumstance 
that herein Conolly himself agrees with me, for he 
points out in no doubtful language the shortcomings of 
Hanwell in the last chapter of his 7catment of the Ln- 
sane (eg. B70, ef seq.) or in the last of his Lectures 
on Lunatic Asylums.* We there indulges in severe 
animadversions on the misgovernment of Hanwell, dwell: 


* Quoted in the Journal of Mental Science, vol. xix, p. G47. 
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ing on its unqualified directors and on the false position 
of its physicians, 

2. Notwithstanding their training by, or under, 
Conolly himself in his own “non-restraint” principles, 
some of his own former officers have been among those 
who, on the one hand, have most strenuously urged me 
to publish a manifesto in favor of toleration and moder- 
ation im opinion and practice, and on the other, have 
themselves, guided by their own experience, most 
keenly recommended the use, in proper cases, of mechan- 
i al restraint, 

Dr. Gardiner THlill—Conolly’s rival in the discovery 
of “non-restraint”—at the Lincoln Hospital, himself, 
after the public proclamation of his famous dogma, 
directed the application of mechanical restraint, appar- 
ently by wrist-/ocks, in attempting to fasten which the 
patient “was thrown down and overpowered.” This 
procedure lasted eighteen hours, and its necessity was 
ascribed to “a disorganized state of the staff of attend- 
ants.” But such a condition of the staff of attendants 
may be said to be in asylums the rule and not the ex- 
ception, So far, at least, as my own experience goes, 
and it includes conversations and correspondence with 
scores of asylum physicians, and the perusal of hund- 
reds of asylum reports, a satisfactory “staff of attend- 
ants” exists in no asylum, nor is a perfectly trustworthy 
staff attainable. Here again, then, in Dr, Gardiner 
Hill's case, we have a striking contrast between precept 
and example, theory and practice. 

In consequence of the invitations so copiously issued 
to all the world in the Journal of Mental Seiv nee, 
while it was under his editorship, by Dr. Lockhart 
Robertson,+ to visit the Sussex Asylum, as one offering 


* Brit. and Foreign Medico-Chirurg. Review, April, 1869, p. 341. 
+ Fy. in vol. ix, pp. 146 and 299. 
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unrivalled facilities for the study of the proper treat. 
ment of the insane, [ made a pre-announced inspection 
of it at the time I was studying the results of Conolly- 
ism in the large asylums in and around London. I 
have read many of Dr. Robertson's pubiications, and 


those of his successors in. office, mostly in the Journal 
iH of Mental Scvence, as well as the annual reports of 
the Sussex Asylum. And have no diflieulty in con- 
| | ceding a distinction to that Asylum as the scene of— 

- i 1. The use, under Dr. Robertson, of the most com- 
i 7 plete form of mechanical restraint with whieh T am 


’ acquainted, that which he calls the wet-pack. 1 have 
: myself tried it, and can estimate its operation, therefore, 
! both as regards the application of water and the appli- 

cation of restraint. And [ mention this faet—that I 
have subjected myself to the wet pack in hydropathie 
establishments before offering an opinion as to its 
hydropathic or restrictive powers—as a lesson to those 
who make rash assertions® concerning things they have 
never seen, and operations of which they can know 


nothing. 
In 186% there occurred an investigation by the Com- 
if missioners in Lunacy of a death after the wet-pack m 


the case of a certain Ellen Hood, in the Sussex Asylum, 
which brought to light circumstances that “show the 
a danger attending this mode of treatment even in the 
most skillful hands."+ 

: In 1860, Dr. Robertson thus addressed the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department and the Commis: 
sioners in Lunacy concerning a certain criminal lunatic, 
then under custody, if not treatment, at Haywards 
Heath: have placed him in seclusion and under 


* Wholesome illustrations of some of the consequences of rash statements 
are to be found in Dr. Paterson's Biography of Prof. Syme, 1874, pp. 219 
to 221. + Twenty-third Report, p. 41. 
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personal restraint, his hands fastened to a belt; and 
* #* * T feel it my duty, looking to the safety of 
the other members of the establishment, equally under 
my protection, to keep him in this condition of see/usion 
aud restraint so long as it shall be the pleasure of the 
Secretary of State that he be detained here.”* And 
commenting on his “memorandum,” he tells us he 
“kept Loth his hands fustened in the ordinary police belt 
during his stay here. Had that stay been prolonged to 
the day of his death, [would not, I think, have felt 
myself justified in authorizing the entire removal of the 
restraint.”"+ Now this language, this opinion, this 
practice, are all equally emphatic, and they show, not 
only that Dr. Robertson did not hesitate to use what 
he deemed the only safeguard against danger from a 
homicidal lunatie, viz: continement of the hands—the 
most probable means of inflicting injury—but that he 
used Aiferent forms of mechanical restraint in different 
Classes of CASES, 

Notwithstanding, however, the use of the sheet pack 
—in other words the maximum of mechanical re- 
straint—and of the police belt, by himself, and the 
common use of the camisole, or other means of fastening 
the hands or legs, in at least seven other English asy- 
lums, he assured the world in 1869, that “in the pub- 
lic asylums of England, cotaining 30,000 patients, no 
mechanical instrument of restraint whatever has, for the 
last fifteen years, been used!” 


2. The use also—to an extent that is, at least, not 


common in other asylums, and is emphatically con- 
demneds in many—of what is frequently designated, in 


* Journal of Mental Sete nee, vol. vi, BOO, + lhid., p- 

$ Journal of Mental Science, vol. xv, p. 142. 

{See what was said by several of the witnesses examined before the 
Dillwyn Committee of last year on the artificial production of dementia by 
drugging, as well as by Dr. Blandford in his Manual, ¢.g., pp. 232 and 248. 
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coutradistinetion to mechanical restraint, medicinal re- 
straint—that is, the quieting of noisy, violent patients 
by means of soporifics or narcotics. In Sussex the 
favorite form of drug used seems to have been digitalis, 
which figured, along with the wet pack, in an inquest 
on a certain James Snashall at Brighton, in February, 
Is64. 

3. The padded room would also appear to be one 
of the institutions of the Sussex Asylum,* for we read 
in 1870 of a fatal case of fractured ribs in a padded 
room there. And this leads me to remark that broken 
ribs are one of the common fruits /n /ngland of the 
non-use of mechanical restraint, or of protection-beds, 
which do not confine either hands or legs, and prevent 
a whole host of accidents that are liable to occur to 
asylum patients.+ 

Moreover, that manual restra‘nt is applied at Sussex 
is rendered probable by the fact that Dr. Williams, 
now its physician, in 1864 gave a full account of his 
mode of rendering patients that required artificial feed- 
ing “perfectly restrained” and “completely mastered.” 
He frankly admits that, under some forms of manual 
restraint—that is, by the hands of attendants—the 
patient “surely becomes covered after a few operations 
by a mass of bruises.”°$ He has adopted his prede- 
cessor’s wet-pack method of treatment; though it is in- 
structive as showing “what's in a name,” even in the 
treatment of the insane, that he discontinued its use for 
a time on the English Commissioners in Lunacy and 
other authorities regarding wet-packing as mechanical 
restraints by swathing in a sheet, and restraint of the 


* Journal of Mental Science, vol. vii, p. 271. 
# See what I have said on the ‘“ Protection-bed and its Uses” in the Avin- 
burgh Medical Journal for February, 1878, with plate. 


$ Journal of Mental Science, vol. x, p. 874. $ hid., vol. xix, p. 648. 
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most thorough kind, involving not hands only, or legs 
also, but the whole body.* 

Conollyism, as a rule, has been strenuously advocated 
by the Journal of Mental Science, which while under 
Dr. Robertson’s editorship in 1863, made such declara- 
tions as the following:—“ No progress in the moral 
treatment of the insane can be made where restraint is 
practised, even as no real political freedom can grow 
up beside the accursed system of slavery.+ * * * 
If restraint be permitted in an asylum of a//, the princi- 
ple of non-restraint can never take root there—the 
whole inner life of an institution is transformed when 
meehanical restraint is resorted to—the sentiment of 
foree and of repression springs up with the feelings of 
fear and suspicion, and loosens the bands of mutual 
forbearance, confidence, assistance, and charity.”t 

Dr. Robertson’s piteous wailings over the then ap- 
proaching downfall of Conollyism and Conolly-wor- 
ship—tor, 

“Ad summam quicquid venit, ad exitum prope est — 


are to be found in a letter by himself in the Lancet in 
1868.8 and I willingly assist in giving it all the pub- 
licity he sought for it, regarding it as I do as a charae- 
teristic sample of the style of support and defense that 
Conollyism is supposed to require, 


“ Von tali auxilio nee defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget!” 

* The wet pack form of restraint is or was used also in the Wakefield Asy- 
lum (Twenty-sizth Report of the English Commissioners in Lunacy, p. 204) 
and in that of Jersey (Lancet, vol, ii, for 1869, p. 484). The dry-pack, again 
—bat “ what was really a strait-waisteoat,” according to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy—i« or was employed at Wyke House, Hesworth, London (7wenty- 
second Report of said Commiasionera, p. 58). 


+ Vol ix, p. 145. t lhid., p. 90. & For 26th December, 1868, p. 826. 
| His dogmatism and inconsistencies in other matters connected with the 
treatment of the insane have been well exposed by Dr. Mitchell, one of H. 


M. Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, in the Journal of Mental Science, 
vol. xiil, pp. 475 and 497. 
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I have never visited the Manor Tlouse, Chiswick ; 
but I have read many of Dr. Harrington Tuke’s contri- 
butions to the Journal of Mental Science, and espe- 
cially those in support of Conollyism.* I was not a 
little surprised, then, when I read in the Das/y Tle. 
graph, in 1876, the details of an indictment by the 
English Lunacy Commissioners of an attendant at the 
said Manor House, in which, in connection with the 
suicide of a patient, a veritable stra/t jacket or waist: 
coat figured conspicuously. The Commissioners in 
question tell us in their very last blue book (1877, p. 
108), that in the case of the said patient “it was deemed 
advisable to place him under restraint by means of a 
strait-waisteoat for three or four nights.” Then a cer- 
tain attendant, “without any orders from either of the 
medical officers, placed the patient again in the strait- 
waisteoat.” And [ was equally surprised when, some 
years ago, a young lady, suffering from acute suicidal 
mania, Was sent to me from the same private asylum, 
and under charge of its attendants, who reported, on 
their arrival at Perth, to show the difficulty they had 
in controlling an obstreperous patient, and preventing 
scenes in the railway carriage, that they had to lay her 
on the carriage floor and s/t upon her, Here, again, we 
have the substitution of what can not be called manual, 
but may well be designated personal, for mechan- 
ical restraint—restraint by the persons of attendants. 
Though dangerously violent previously, that same pa 
tient became at once calm, and slept like a child ina 
protection-bed., 

We learn, moreover, from the Reports of the English 

* Specimens of the language in which he speaks of those of his profes 
sional brethren who differ from Aim in opinion and practice may be found io 
his evidence before the Dillwyn Committe of last year, as quoted in the 


Journal of Mental Science for January, 1878, pp. 484-5—a language whose 
style may be compared with that of Dr. Robertson in the Lancet. 
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Lunacy Commission, that at York—tbe headquarters 
of the Tukes, who claim with Pinel the honor of strik- | 
ing the fetters from the maniae-—mechanical restraint 
- is employed in proper cases, or was so in 1875 and 


It would appear, then, that Conolly and Gardiner 
Hill, or their disciples, in giving up ordinary appliances f, 
for the confinement of the hands or legs, or both, use, : 


did use, or approved of the use of, the following sw- 
stitutes 


. 1. Complete continement or restraint of the whole 
_ body Wy means of swathing or tight wrapping in a 
c shert—a process that gives the unfortunate subjected to 
iz it the gratification of feeling himself a living mummy 
for the time being. 

2, Drugging ov narcotizing—and thereby stupefyy- 
2 ing into quietude, 

3. Seclusion in padded rooms, which permits of 


nudity and dangerous exposure to cold, as well as ex- 
haustion by excessive and untimely bodily exercise, 
= with other evils arising from a comparatively unre- 
| stricted liberty, 

4. Manual or personal restraint, mastery by the 
: hands or persons of attendants—a mastery that involves 
tor physical supremacy, which struggles in 

: their turn involve ri-fractures and other accidents— 

major and minor. On this point the British Medical 

Journal, in a leader on “Our Lunacy Systems,”* re- 

marks: “There is no difficulty, to our mind, in tracing ‘ 


all these accidents to struggles—possibly unavoidable 

under existing traditions—between patients and aftend- 
ants.” to the “means adopted by the attendants to a 
; repress sudden outbursts of excitement or passion on 
: the part of the patients.” 


* Vol. i, for 1871, p. 345. 
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In other words, the practice of Conolly and Hill, and 
their school, furnishes illustrations not only of manual 
and medicinal, but also of mechanical restraint itself, 
and in its most thorough-going 

Well might an English reviewer ask, in 1869, “ Are 
we, as Englishmen, onest in our representations re. 
garding von-restraint, and in contrasting our practice 
with that of the Continent 4”* 

Let the answer come from the Journal of Mental 
Science, or its then editor, Dr. Lockhart Robertson, 
who thus wrote in 1868:—“It is either a fact that we 
at Hayward’s Heath treat * * * five hundred 
lunatics of every description * * * without any 
means of restraint. * * © Or if not a fact, our as 
sertion—which we boldly repeat-——is certainly an 
lish swindle.”+ This is precisely the conelusion that 
had been come to by Dr. Neuman, Dr. Erlenmeyer, 
and other distinguished German alienists, to whom Dr. 
Robertson had in vain offered bed, board, and clinical 
instruction at Hayward’s Heatht in order that some 
one of them might, to use Dr. Robertson's own words, 
“convict us before the scientific world—-by fact of his 
own observation—of GJVOSS and swind! 
“Shame,” he declares, “which is the portion of the 
false witness against truth,’ awaits the man who will 
not “first avail himself of ovr hospitable offer of enter: 
tuinment and clinical instruction in the principles and 
very keystone of the art which he thus proposes to ex- 
pound, * * * We can assure him that a week's 
clinical study here will send him home a wiser man as 
well as a more humane practitioner of the healing art.”| 


* Brit. and Foreign Med Chirurg. Review, April, 1869, p. 386. 
+ Journal of Mental Science, vol. ix, p. 208, 
pp. 146 and 299, [bid., p. 299. /bid., vol. ix, p. 146. 
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V.— Opponents OF CONOLLYISM. 


Those who, whether they themselves use it or not, 
approve of the use, in certain exceptional cases, of some 
simple form of mechanical restraint as preferable, as 
more eflicient—from all points of view—and more hu- 
mane than the sv/stétutes that have heen employed for 
the mere fettering for the moment of the hands; those 
who regard the dogma that mechanical restraint is 
never to be employed as an intolerant and mischievous 
absurdity—an insult to the common sense and common 
feeling of the physician engaged in lunacy practice— 
a subjection to ignominious bondage of his freedom in 
opinion and practice—constitute the great majority of 
alienists throughout the world. These authorities in- 
clude, for instance— 

Jn Britaine—\. The Lunacy Boards and Com- 
missioners of each of the three kingdoms, But it is 
significant that it is 7x Ang/and—where it was to have 
heen expected that reaction would be strongest and 
most striking from and after the  too-long-existing 
thraldom of Conollyism—that the publie lunacy au- 
thorities have most decidedly not only permitted the 
use of mechanical restraint in English asylums, but 
have recommended, if not insisted upon it. Thus Dr. 
Blandford tells us, in his excellent manual for students,* 
that, “at the suggestion of the Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy themselves, | have employed mechanical restraint.” 
But such suggestions by the Commissioners have not 
always been acted on. In a case in which they recom- 
mended it—and it was not employed—*the patient, 
though constantly watched by two attendants, gouged 
out both his eyes.”+ This may be set down as a de- 


* Insanity and ita Treatment, 1871, p. 211. 


+ According to Dr. Yellowlees of Glasgow, Lancet, 22d June, 1872, p. 881, 
in an admirable letter on “ Mechanical Restraint in Cases of Insanity.” 
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plorable but exceptional accident; but, in fact, it is a 
bagatelle compared with the major evils that are in. 
cessantly arising from the non-use of mechanical restraint 
when it ought to be used. In 1869, the English Com- 
missioners themselves tell us: “We intimated * * 
our opinion that, in such exceptional circumstances— 
for the better protection of a patient during the admin. 
istration of food by the stomach-pump—mechanical 
restraint, by means of a padded-chair or other suitable 
appliances, would be justifiable, and preferable to mai 
ual coercion.” They did this in consequence of their 
entertaining no doubt that certain 7/-fractures at the 
Waketield Asylum “occurred during the struggles re- 
ported to have taken place while the patient was 
forcibly fed and held by the attendants,”* 

2. Individual members of the Lunacy Boards of the 
three kingdoms; such as—Dr. W. A. F. Browne; and 
Dr. Sibbald (Scotland); with Dr. Wilkes (England); 
and Dr. Crichton Browne, one of the Visitors of 
Chancery Lunatics. 

3. The authors of all our standard works on psy: 
chological medicine, to wit—the late Professor Laycock 
(Edinburgh); the late Dr. Thurman ( Wilts); the late 
Dr. Thompson Dickson (London); the late Dr. Forbes 
Winslow (London); Dr. Millar (London); Dr. Noble 
(Manchester); Dr. Bueknill, Dr. Blandford and Dr. 
Sheppard—all of London, 

4. The medical directors of our largest asylums, in- 
cluding the late Dr. Skae (Edinburgh); the late Dr. 
Stewart (Belfast); Dr. Yellowlees (Glasgow); 
Murray Lindsay—one of Conolly’s own successors in 
office at Hanwell; Dr. Wickham, formerly of the Royal 
Edinburgh Asylum, now of that of Neweastle; Dr. Rog: 
ers, of Rainhill, Lancashire ; Dr. John Robertson, of the 


Twenty. Third Report t to Parliament, p. 44. 
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Monaghan Asylum, Ireland—a brother of Dr, Lockhart 
Robertson, and for many years one of the medical offi- 
cers of Hanwell;* Dr. Ashe of Dundrum, Dublin— 
the gainer of two of the Carmichael Prizes of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and one of the most accomplished 
alienists in Ireland; Dr. Bayley (Northampton); Dr. 
Manley (Hants); Dr. Biggs (Wandsworth, Surrey); 
Dr. Green (Birmingham); Dr. Hills (Norfolk). 

5. The physicians of our best Private Asy/ums, m- 
cluding Dr, Bodington, of Ashwood House, Stafford- 
shire; Dr. Hewson, of Coton Hill, in the same county ; 
Dr. Haynes, formerly of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, 
now of Eastnor House, Malvern; Dr, Kitching, formerly 
of the Friend's Retreat, York; Dr. Newington of Tice- 
hurst, Sussex; Dr. Fox, of Brislington House, Bristol. 
6. A section of the medical press, the Medical 
Zimes and Gaztle, tor instance, has been as*conspicuous 
for its temperate advocacy of the use of mechanical re- 
straint in proper cases as the Journal of Mental Science 
and the Lancet have heen tor intemperately denouncing 
it. An editorial article in the said Wediecal Times, on 
“Broken Ribs in the Insane,” in 1870,+ contains the 
following exposition of its ecreed:—‘It is useless to 
talk of such (patients) as amenable to reason; they are 
amenable only to brute, fore. * * * Such men 
must be hindered from injuring themselves and others. 
The question is how? Force of some kind must be 
used, * * * With six or eight attendants holding 
aman * * * it is impossible that he should es- 
ape bruising, even should he suffer no more serious 


- — 


* According to the Lunacy Commissioners for Ireland, in their Twenty- 
Third Report to Parliament (p. 78), where they remark on “the absence of 
restraint generally in Irish Asylums.” Mullingar, however, would appear to 
be another exception (p. 81), and Londonderry a third. 

+ Vol. i. for 1870, p. 207. 
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injury. * * * Whether should we prefer to be so 
held by six or eight men, with their localized grips, or 
by a stout sheet of canvas uniformly resistant? For 
our own part, we should, being sane, choose the latter, 
* * * In exceptional cases force of some kind 
must be used; the only question is how best to apply it, 
* * * Force is now used, we contend, not in the 
best way. * * * Restraint does exist now in the 
shape of padded rooms and attendant’s hands. Why 
no other forms should be used we are at a loss to see.” 
In another leading article on “The Insane and their 
Management,” referring to acute maniacs, insane epilep- 
tics, and general paralyties, the writer declares, “re- 
straint in some form or other is necessary.”* 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine, also, as cou: 
ducted by the late Dr. Forbes Winslow, did good ser- 
vice by the advocacy of moderate views. An impor- 
tant résumé of the whole subject of “ Non-mechanical 
restraint in the treatment of the Insane” was given in 
1854.4 It summarizes the opinions and practice of all 
the then leading alienists of England, and classifies 
them aceording to their said opinions and practice. 
But it brings out certain curiosities of classification that 
are something more than curious. For instance, among 
the “advocates for restraint in surgical cases,” we find 
the names of Dr, Conolly himself, and his son-in-law, 
Dr, Harrington Tuke,t while the “advocates for the 
total abolition of mechanical restraint include neither 
Conolly, Harrington Tuke, Maudsley, nor Lockhart 
Robertson! 

Of equal interest, and bearing intimately on the sub- 
ject of restraint, is another article concerning “ Seclu- 
sion in the Treatment of the Insane,”| the writer of 


* Vol. i. for 1870, p. 469. + Vol. vii, p. 541. t Ibid., p. 545. 
§ lbid., p. 544. | Vol. viii. (1855) pp. 34, 35. 
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which—probably, a8 in the other case, the editor him- 
self—Dr, Forbes Winslow, remarks: “If a superin- 
tendent administer morphia, or any other preparation 
of opium largely, he may boast of his rare cases of me- 
chanical restraint and seclusion; but he ought not to 
boast of his skill and judgment in the treatment. * * 
If he pharisaically claim to be superior in benevolence 
and humanity to those who do use them when they 
think it best for the patient, we have no hesitation in 
saying that the charge of inhumanity and cruelty rather 
rests upon him, * * * If deliriously moving hands 
and feet are mischievous, do not hesitate in restraining 
them by any benevolently appropriate means. But, 
above all, let not the medical practitioner, from any . 
foolish fear of incurring censure or obloquy, restrain 
his own freedom of action, or the freedom of action of 
his brethren, by the dogmatic and intolerant enuncia- 
tion of abstract principles. Such conduct is subversive 
of all independent, manly thought, and will inevitably 
bring on those who adopt it the imputation of cant, 
humbug, bigotry—things disereditable to the noble art 
of physic.” 

Il. On the Continent of KLurope.—aAs a rule, all the 
most distinguished writers on psychiatric medicine, in- 
cluding the late Prof. Guislain of Ghent, author of the 
Lecons orales and Traité sur Taliénation mentale et sur 
les hospices des aliénés; with the late Dr, Bulekens of 
Gheel; Dr. Parigot and Dr. Lentz, representing Bel- 
gium; the late Prof. Schroeder van der Kolk (IIol- 
land); Dr. Magnan,* Dr. Mareé, and Dr. Voisin 
(France); Dr. Neumann, Dr. Stolz, and Dr. Erlen- 
meyer (Germany ). 


* His use of the “Maillot” in the St. Anne Asylum, Paris, is referred to 
in the Brit. Med. Journal, vol, ii, for 1876, p. 805. 
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) The Norwegian Law (of 1848) gecognizes the neces. 
fi sity that exists for the imposition of mechanical re. 
ti straint in Norwegian lunatie asylums; but it recom: 
mends, very properly, that its use should be as seldom 


resorted to as possible—in other words, only when 

It is significant that at Gheel, in Belgium, where the 
f free air, or family system, has been developed to its 
{3 , greatest extent, the use of mechanical restraint is found 
Wa necessary as a part of this open air, abundance of exer. 
cise, rural life mode of treatment. A non-medical and 
quite unbiased eye-witness of the facts tells us that 
certain patients wear “the cefnture a bracelets mobiles 
—a belt, to which the arms are attached by means of 
softly-padded bracelets, chained to it at a sufficient 
length to allow of the use, but not the abuse, of the 
4 hand. The belt is of leather, and the whole is so 
cleverly concealed under the clothes as to be scarcely 
perceptible."+ 
Hl. In the United States of America.—aAl1 its alien- 
ists, as a rule, including the American Journat or Ly- 
sanity and its editors; along with Dr. Wilkins, Com: 
missioner of Insanity for California, and as such the 
author of an important official report to his Govern- 
ment published in 1872; Dr. Ray, long of the Butler 
Hospital (Rhode Island), and author of the well-known 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity; Dr. Kirkbride 
(Philadelphia); Dr. Pliny Earle (Northampton, Mass.); 
Dr. Kellogg (Ward's Island, N. Y.); Dr. Ranney (Mad- 
ison, Wis.); Dr. Curwen (Harrisburg, Pa.). 
Dr. Earle, when visiting Perth in June, 1871, assured 
me that not a single American asylum superintendent 


- 


* Reprint, from the Psychological Journal in 1858, of a Paper on “ Insanity 
and Lunatic Asylums in Norway,” pp. 41, 42. 


+ (heel ; the City of the Simple (1868), p. 103. 
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either professes or practices Conollyism (or did so at 
that time): not one believes that mechanical restraint 
is not sometimes necessary; and not one does not him- 
self apply it in fitting cases. And, as one of the results 
of visits paid by him to no less than eighty-three asylums 
in different parts of the world between 1837 and 1874, 
the same authority declares that Conollyism’ hes beéa 
adopted nowhere to my knowledge out of the British 
Islands,”* 

IV. Jn Australia and other British Colonies. —As a 
rule, all their alienists, who adopt the views of Ameri- 
ean, rather than of English, authorities on insanity and 
its treatment. Such men are included as Dr. Manning, 
now of Sydney, New South Wales, the author of the 
fullest and best report in the English language on the 
asylums of Europe and America—a report that was 
presented to the Government of New South Wales in 
isés; Dr. Workman, formerly of Toronto (Canada) ; 
Dr. Cantor, Caleutta. 

The authorities whose names have been specified do 
not represent a tithe of those who cither themselves 
use mechanical restraint or approve of its use in suit- 
able cases, For several years I kept a note of all the 
asylunis whose physicians employed various means of 
contining the hands or arms, feet or legs. But lately I 
have found the numbers so great and the practice so 
common that T have discontinued this species of note- 
taking, from the scores of asylum reports that pass 
through my hands annually. It would have been easy 
then to have given a list of the asylums—say in Eng- 
land alone—in which mechanical restraint in some form 
is now used. But it is unnecessary, because a perusal 
of the annual blue books of the English Lunacy Board 


* 16th Report (1871) of the State Lunatic Hospital at Northampton, Mass., 
p. 31. 
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will at any time suffice to indicate the kind and amount 
of this form of restraint that is employed. That /n. 
struments of restraint are in demand in England is 
shown by the fact that they are advertised in the price 
lists of surgical instrument makers.* 

As showing how little connection there may be be- 
tween the advocacy of the use of mechanical restraint 
and its actual employment, [ may point to my own 
practice at Perth, and I do so because my position in 
reference to the restraint question has been both mis- 
understood and misrepresented, and in all probability 
will be so again: for 


* Nihil est quin male narrando possit depravari.” 


In 1854 [ entered on the management of an asylum 
that was opened in 1827 fully provided with all the 
then fashionable appliances for the imposition of me- 
chanical restraint—to wit, stalls (fixed), chairs (mov- 
able), bedsteads (fixed and movable), strait-waistcoats, 
manacles, strong leather gloves and belts, and so forth. 
All these I tound in 1854, some of them in constant 
use, especially at night. 1 found it also hopeless to in- 
troduce a new order of things without a new staff of 
attendants, the consequence of which conviction being 
that I ventured upon an experiment made neither by 
Conolly nor Gardiner Hill. [changed my entire staff 
of attendants and servants in a single day. I had_ pre 
viously gradually eliminated the use of all the appli- 
ances referred to, and in fact had got them out of the 
house; while with my new staff IT adopted, in its en 
tirety, what Conolly and Hill describe as the “New” 
or “ Non-Restraint system.” And I have never, since | 


*Thus the last Price-Current of Messrs. Ferris, Boorne, Townsend, and 
Boucher, of London (1877), quotes (p. 40): “ Lunatic Belts,” “ Straps,” and 
“Strait Waistcoats,” both for day and night use. 
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hecame physician to the Murray Royal Institution, used 
6 any of the forms of mechanical restraint so much ob- 
jected to by Conolly and his disciples, unless experi- 
mentally, in order, for Instance, to determine some 
means of confining the hands in certain cases, while 
allowing, on the one hand, movement of the arms and 
exercise in the open air, and on the other, that would 
not involve any repulsive” prison-like peculiarity of 
dress. This, however, is not the place to detail the ex- 
periments in question or their results; nor is this the 
fitting time to submit a history of the circumstances 
under which at Perth a “total abolition” of mechan- 
ical restraint was carried out much more swiftly than 
either at Hanwell or Lincoln, 

Dr. Bucknill has recently drawn attention to the fact 
that the practice of Dr. Kirkbride, of Philadelphia, is 
better than his profess/on: in other words, that while, 
with other American alienists, he claims the right to 
impose instrumental restraint where and when he 
deems it necessary or desirable, he does not actually 


apply it in eases in which his English critic himself 
thought it would have been imposed. Though Dr. 
ae Kirkbride is avowedly “not a non-restraint man,” Dr, 
| # Bucknill can not but call him his “most kind-hearted 
ss and enlightened friend.”"* As showing at once the un- 
' charitableness and injustice of the charges made by 

ae Conolly and his disciples as to the inhumanity necessa- 
: rily involved in the slightest use of mechanical re- 
| straint, or as to the negligence of duty to which it 
must give rise, it is desirable here to cite the further 
voluntary statements of Dr, Bucknill, that at Boston it 


l Was imposed “by one of the kindest of men” (p. 29); 
d “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY for July, 1876, p. 23, quoting from 
d “ Notes on Asylams for the Insane in America,” published in the Lancet in 


March, 1876, and following months. 
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at Washington by a man of high repute in a Govern. 
ment, well-inspected institution (p. 89); and at Utica 
by the conductors of the American Journal of Insun- 
ity, and the most scientific alienists in the United 

| States (p. 41). 

q ' Again, Dr. Stolz, on sueceeding to the charge of the 


‘: asylum at Hall in the Tyrol, gradually diminished the 

number of cases in which mechanical restraint was ap- 

if plied, until for twenty-one months consecutively he did 
not use it in a single instance. And yet he is not an 

abolitionist or extremist; merely a physician, who like 


all sensible, temperate alienists, does not apply it where 22 
it is not really called for. He tells us himself—* My ee 
endeavor has been to reduce mechanical restraint to the 
minimum of what is justitiable, and I have most earn- 
estly devoted myself to it.”* 

In short, the great difference between Conolly and his ie 


A disciples, on the one hand, and men of moderate, tem- o 
, i perate views, on the other, as regards their practice, is 
i : simply this: that the former abolish the name, but re- 


tain the thing—restra/n¢—while the latter retain the 
Hh name, but virtually abolish the thing. In other words, 
( the majority of alienists, in their practice, illustrate the 
R proverb, that some, certainly not all, “Men are usually 
better than their creeds.” Conolly and his school dub 
some form of treatment, “ restraint,” and forthwith, be- 
cause it is “restraint,” refuse to employ it. But call it 
anything else—hydropathic treatment, for instance— 
and it is at once employed, though it may involve what 
f ' other people call and regard as mechanical restraint of 
the most thorough and objectionable kind, False ter 
minology and false sentiment, with the merest quib- 
bling upon words, have all been involved in the ab- 
surdities, inconsistencies, nay ©: velties, of Conollyism. 


* Journal of Mental Science, vol. xv, p. 620. 
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Vi.—Oprsions or Foretaners on CoNOLLYISM. 


In consequence of the parade that was for a long 
series of years made—mostly in the Journal of Mental 
Seience—ot the great superiority of Hnglish asylums 
over those of all other countries, a superiority ascribed 
to their alleged universal adoption of the “ non-re- 
straint system,” many of the most eminent alienists of 
those other countries that were taunted with their de- 
fects have from time to time visited England and its 
supposed model asylums, specially in order to an exam- 
ination for themselves of the results of the “entire 
disuse” or “total abolition” of mechanical restraint. 
It is not surprising that some of these authorities— 
notably the sagacious Germans—patient and persever- 
ing in their investigation of facts, speedily perceived the 
difference between profession and practice in: Conolly- 
ism, and with a feeling of disappointment and disgust, 
that led them to denounce the “system” in question as 
an “English swindle.” Such was the impression pro- 
duced upon Dr. Neumann, of Breslau, author of a 
Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie,® and Dr. Erlenmeyer, editor 
of the Correspondenz- Blatt der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
rir Psychiatrie’ And such is the general verdict of 
alienists throughout the civilized world,t for I have 
met with the opinion, expressed orally or in print, in a 
great variety of ways, in several quarters of the globe. 

Other erities of A/ng/ish asylums, and of Conollyism 
therein, deplore the sacrifice of the patients to a mere 
erroneous sentiment or dogma; or they assert that, in 
some form or other, mechanical restraint is really em- 


* According to the Journal of Mental Science, vol. ix, p. 145. 

+ Thid., p. 208. 

¢ The opinion beth of American, French, and German writers is quoted in 
an article on ‘ Non restraint in Lunacy,” in the British Medical Journal (vol. 
ii. for 1873, p. 612), The verdict there given is that non-restraint is a “ senti- 
mental humbug.” 
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ployed, whatever may be the asseverations to the con- 
trary, and I have known assertions to the contrary 
made by the heads of asylums where the use of gloves 
or other forms of mechanical or instrumental restraint 
in these very asylums was nevertheless notorious. Dr, 
Kellogg, of the New York State Asylum on Ward's 
Island, declaims against the sacrifice of advantages to 
the “worship of an ‘dea, and in obedience * * * 
to a maudlin public sentiment and reverence for a great 
A name, * * * People in England are too sensible 
| to-worship forever an idea.”* — Dr. Workman, formerly 
of the Toronto Asylum (Canada), speaking of a visit 
by him to Ang/ish asylums in 1859, says, “It was my 
impression that there was a strong undercurrent of 
recusaney that time would bring to the surface ”—recu- 
sancy or reaction that is against the dominant Conolly- 
ism of the day. The president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Asylum Superintendents in 1874, reported to 
that special medical parliament: “ I was gratified when 
Visiting the institutions /n Angland * * * to tind 
4 that almost universally, certainly in four-fifths of the 
cases, the superintendents expressed themselves 
Javor of mechanical restraint; and, singularly enough, 
B the superintendents lay the blame of non-restraint upon 
7 the Commissioners in Lunacy, and the Commissioners 
4 \ in Lunacy throw it back upon the superintendents. 

a) They say the superintendents are emulous, one of an- 
other, to report the smallest number of restraints dur- 
; ei ing the year. Certainly, in my presence and that of an 
American medical friend accompanying me, almost 


: 


2 


* Article on ** Restraint and Non-restraint” in Medical Timea, vol. i for 
1869, p. 669. He also points out the slavish subservience to Lunacy Commis 
sioners or to public opinion, which he thinks are characteristic of English 
alienists, in a paper in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY, for January, 
1869, quoted in the Journal of Mental Science, vol. xv, p. 141, and vol. xvii, 
p. 188. 
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without exception they expressed their preference for 
mechanical restraint, and hoped they would have it 
established there. From an experience of over twenty 
years, and from a careful, and I hope by no means 
superticial, study of this question, I firmly believe that, 
in the future, the practice of our best American asy- 
lums now will become the governing rule of Christen- 
dom.”* The same sort of confidential communications 
have been made to myself over and over again by /ng- 
/ish asylum superintendents, in whom it is surely a 
pitiable exhibition of moral cowardice not to carry out, 
or act upon, in their practice, opinions which they so 
decidedly profess. The difference between their pro- 
fession and their practice is the very opposite of that 
Which characterizes Conolly and his disciples; for pro- 
tessing that mechanical restraint is sometimes necessary, 
they nevertheless do not apply it, preferring, as we have 
already seen, to let a patient gouge out his eyes; while 
Conolly and his school, professing to find it never use- 
ful, never justifiable, yet employ either itself or some 
more objectionable substitute ! 

Dr. Mareé, physician to the Bicétre, Paris, and author 
of a Traite pratique des maladies mentales (1862), thus 
writes; “Must we then conclude that the strait-waist- 
coat, and a@// other means of restraint, should be entire- 
ly rejected¢ Certainly not; and yet it is to this ex- 
travagant conclusion that certain English physicians 
have come, who, moved by an excessive sentiment of 
respect for human liberty,+ have raised the doctrine 
into a system.” Upon which the Journal of Mental 
Serence, or its editor, comments: “Ifa single patient 


® Journal of Mental Science, vol xxii, p. 147. 


+A “sentiment” that prevents our giving dae protection against them- 
selves to insane drunkards; that leads to the breeding of idiocy, insanity, and 
& series of disastrous nervous disorders; that gives rise, in short, to the artifi- 
cial manufacture of insanity instead of its prevention and repression. 
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ever does suffer from the non-employment of mechan: 
ical restraint he suffers for a glorious principle.”* E 

Dr. Stolz, of Hall, in the Tyrol, declares that “if th 
English have non-restraint inscribed above their doors, ¥ 
it is, if taken literally, an wxtruth, to which the walls 
on which it appears amply testify. * * * Non 
restraint is a kind of confession of faith, whose adher- 
ents publicly profess to devote themselves to certain 
modes of treatment ;” but he thinks “thé practice has 
been led by a faulty theory into error.”+ 

Dr. Curwen, Secretary of the Association of Ameri: 
ean Asylum Superintendents, speaking of asylum at 
tendants, affirms that “ neither the patience of Job, nor 
the meekness of Moses, nor the love of John, are inher- 
ent qualities in those who must perform such offices” 
(the application of manual force when it is needed); 
“nor, it must be frankly stated, if a judgment can be 
formed from the tone of their writings, in those who so 
urgently demand the abolition of all mechanical re- 
straint.” 


VIL—Generat Conciustons. 


The materials collected during the last twenty years 
as a contribution towards the literature of the restraint 
controversy are sufficiently abundant to require a treat- 
ise, volume, pamphlet, rather than a magazine article 
for their embodiment, arrangement, and discussion. 
All that has been attempted in the present paper has 
been to give a résumé of general conclusions or results, 
leaving all details, such as references, quotations, eX 
planations, and commentaries, to be supplied from time 
to time, as occasion may require, in this or other medi: 
eal journals. 


* Vol. ix, p. 217. + Journal of Mental Science, vol. xv, p. 619. 
t Report of the State Lunatic Hospital at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1876, 
p. 19. 
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Among the general results, then, of my own observ- 
ation, correspondence, and reading are, alia, these: 


1. The use of mechanical restraint is advocated by 
at least ninety per cent of physicians engaged in lunacy 
practice throughout the world, 

2, The minority is not greater than is that of the 
general population who believe in and propagate such 
absurdities as spiritualism. 

8. But the advocacy of mechanical restraint is one 
thing, its vse another. For there are many strenuous 
advocates of its use, who, nevertheless, in practice sel- 
dom or never have, or have had, occasion to use it. 

4, What such advocates contend for is perfect free- 
dom both of opinion and action—unfettered liberty to 
employ or apply what they consider the best thing for 
a given patient under given circumstances, without 
reference to the current creeds of other people—to the 
tyranny of a false public opinion, or of a spurious pub- 
lie philanthropy, or to the amiable crotchets of mis- 
chievous enthusiasts. 

5, The use of mechanical restraint is advocated, or it 
is itself employed, by the most eminent specialists of 
the day—by men as conspicuous for their advanced 
humanity or philanthropy as for their general culture 
and professional ability, 

6. Mechanical restraint forms an occasional feature of 
treatment in those asylums which have the noblest his- 
tory and the highest reputation. 

7. In other words, it constitutes an essential feature 
in the most modern, most enlightened, most humane 
treatment of the insane; while— 

8. It is ‘iself unquestionably the most humane mode 


of treatinent that can be adopted in certain exceptional 
circumstances, 
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9. One proof of this is to be found in the fact that 
maniacal patients themselves are sometimes the first to 
recognize its benefits by requesting its application, just 
as they voluntarily, in similar conditions, betake them- 
selves to sec/usion.* 


10. The substitutes that have been introduced by g 
those whose extreme views have led them to renounce 
everything savoring of mechanical restraint are produe- 
tive of much more serious and numerous evils. 


11. So much so that Conollyism has done an amount 
of mischief to the insane, and to society through 
them, compared with which all the evils of the old 
restraint, in so far as those evils were at all real, area 


bagatelle. 


* Thus George IIL, who had had ample experience of the strait-jacket, te 
tharked regarding it after he recovered, “ Perhaps it is the best friend I ever 
{ had in my life.” 
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RETROSPECT OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 


BY THEODORE DEECKE, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF AcUTE DELIRIUM. 
By Dr. Gottfried Jehn, Lunatic Asylum, Graefenberg near Diisseldorf. 
Archie fir Pagchiatrie, viii, 3. 


The author describes four cases of acute delirium, with autopsy 
and microscopic examination of the nervous centers. They all 
belonged to the maniacal group, with a remarkable affection of 
the vaso-motor system, which manifested itself in an acute phleg- 
monous inflammation and partial necrosis of the skin; and in two 
cases in gangrene of the extremities. In the first and second 
cases there was an acute delirious condition from the beginning ; 
in the third it was preceded, for months, by symptoms of psychi- 
eal disturbance; which, with the appearance of epileptiform attacks, 
passed into acute progressive paralysis; the fourth case was com- 
plicated with syphilis, and the acute delirium was preceded by a 
stage of sulb-acute mania. Nevertheless the author finds reason, 
from an anatomico-pathological point of view, to rank them under 
one head, In each case the microscopic examination revealed an 
affection of the meninges; they were thickened, cloudy, and more 
or less dematous. At the same time the vascular system of the 
brain, especially of the grey cortex, showed considerable altera- 
tion, The walls of the vessels were found in all stages of fatty 
degeneration, with a proliferation of nuclei of the adventitia, and 
copious deposits of fatty and pigmentary matter in the same. In 
the neighborhood of the vessels thus affected there were traces of 
extravasation of blood, and proliferation of the nuclei of the 
neuroglia, the general condition was either hyperamic or the 
vessels were found collapsed in the much dilated lymphatic spaces, 
which were filled with blood-elements, fat globules and numerous 
nuclei The nerve elements, in all cases, seemed to be only sec- 
darily affected, and to some degree only in those regions where 
the neuroglia appeared to be in a high state of proliferation, 

The author seems to be inclined to ascribe the changes to a 
meningo-encephalitic inflammation, and proposes to comprise such 
cases of acute delirium, accompanied by the most variable psychi- 
cal symptoms under the term acute meningo-encephalitis. This, of 
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course, is very sensible, but the question arises, what is there gained 
by applying such a term for the understanding of the pathologi- 
cal processes themselves? There is one link missing in the author's 
deductions, which is the etiological consideration. The pathologi- 
cal changes observed by him are the same as described by others, 
and in this Journat, from personal investigation of acute cases 
some years ago by its chief editor, in his article on the “ Pathology 
of Insanity.” Several illustrative cases have also been given in 
the annual report of the State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. In 
these cases the origin of the final pathological alteration in the 
nervous centers was successfully traced back to its true source, 
that is, to embolic processes, which presuppose the existence of 
primary morbid affections of other organs of the body, especially 
the lungs or the heart. In the cases reported by Dr. Jehn, it 
seems to be more than probable that embolic processes have 
played an important role, although he does not refer to them. 
From our own observation, we find. it justifiable to recommend 
attention, in all acute cases, to a close examination of all organs, 
by which, frequently, some light may be thrown upon a number of 
otherwise obscure conditions, 


PROGRESSIVE Muscunar ATROPHY, Wrrnour LESIONS IN THE ANTERIOR 
Horns OF THE Srinat Corp. By Prof. Lichtheim, of Jena. Archiv fir 
Paychiatrie, ete., viii, 3. 


Since the establishment of the French school, under Charcot, 
the neuropathic nature of progressive muscular atrophy has secmed 
to be a decided matter. Even Duchenne, formerly a firm adherent 
to the myopathic theory of the disease, gave up that opinion. 
In Germany, however, Friedreich, in opposition to Charcot, still 
defended the peripheral origin of the affection, and it is the more 
interesting to see his views supported by so acute an observer 
as Prof. Lichtheim, in Jena, In the case reported, the disease com- 
menced in the patient (a woman, in the twenty-seventh year of her 
age), seventeen years before death occurred, The first symptoms 
were observed in the right shoulder, and were preceded by severe 
pains. The progress of the disease was very slow and extended, 
interrupted by remissions of long duration, over the extremities 
and the muscles of the trunk. The muscles of the forearm and 
the hand remained unaffected, The patient died of consumption 
and suppuration of the right hip-joint. The autopsy by Prof. 
Cohnheim revealed the following conditions: extensive a@dema of 
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both lower extremities, bed-sore over the sacrum, on both tro- 
chanters and the tubera ischii and commencing blisters, from pres- 
sure, on both heels; latissimus dorsi on each side at its upper 
part much diminished, of a pale, yellow color and the lower, more 
fleshy part, resembled entirely a yellow fatty substance in which 
the muscular structure was only recognizable by its longitudinal 
arrangement; the right serratus very thin, transparent and of a 
pale yellow color, the left one less atrophied ; ; the gluteus of each 
side exhibited a similar condition, Of the muscles of the lower 
extremities, those of the right side were in a much higher de- 
gree affected, Of the flexors, the semi-tendinosus, the semi-mem- 
branosus and the biceps of the right side were entirely transformed 
into a yellow, fatty mass; the gastrocnemius, not much diminished 
in size, showed yellow spots on the left side, and more markedly 
on the right side. The sciatic nerves were both normal. The 
femoral vein and its branches, on both sides, contained thrombi. 
In the spinal canal there was little fat, no serous effusion in the 
dura-mater, and the posterior surface of the spinal cord was pale, 
but not discolored ; the cord of normal consistence, not perceptibly 
diminished, on traverse sections pale, also the grey portions very 
pale; there were no differences between the two halves observable, 
and no abnormalities of any kind. The brain was of normal con- 
sistence, the white layers showing a fair supply of blood, the grey 
cortex Was rem; arkably pale, yet no foci of any kind were slva rved ; 

the arachnoid over the medulla, pigmented ; no differences be. 
tween the two optic nerves; adema of the abdominal integuments ; 
the right pectoralis major was extremely atrophied and all over of 
yellow color, and the rectus abdominis, especially in its upper 
part; the cervical muscles normal on both sides, The abdomen 
contained a small quantity of clear serum; heart normal; the lungs 
contained tubercular deposits, the left a pneumonic focus; spleen 
enlarged to thrice its normal size; kidneys large, soft; the pelvis 
of normal dimension; liver, fatty; the muscles of the upper arm, 
especially the biceps of the right arm, fatty and atrophied; the 
muscles of the forearm, on both sides, normal, 

The microscopic examination of the atrophied muscles showed 
the well-known condition; the peripheral nerves, no alterations of 
any kind. In the spinal cord, there was, between the second and 
sixth vertebra, a slight dilatation of the central canal. The 
epitheliam, however, was entirely intact, and the grey and white 
portions showed no alterations. The same normal condition was 
observed throughout the whole substance of the cord, the gangli- 
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onic cells, in all parts, showed no decrease in number, were of 
normal size, and provided with processes of normal appearance, 

In another part of his article the author discusses the rela- 
tions of progressive muscular atrophy to some other forms ot 
amyotrophies, He points out the following facts of general inter- 
est. The forms with which the disease might be confounded, are 
Duchenne’s “paralysie spinale antérieure subaigué,” and certain 
deuteropathic amyotrophies, of a chronic nature. In this regard 
there is especially of importance, the absence of true paralytic 
symptoms, the absence of an * atrophie en masse ” (Charcot), and 
the preservation of the electric irritability, and, at last, in a number 
of cases, the normal condition of the cord and of the roots and 
the trunks of the peripheral nerves. In the deuteropathie forms, 
the question arises whether we have to consider the spinal lesions 
as of primary or of secondary nature. In the first case, Charcot’s 
theory could be upheld, if we agree, by sacrificing the clinical 
unity of the disease, to separate the form connected with spinal 
affection from the other. As long, however, as this action is not 
supported by the presence of clinical differences, the author thinks 
it unjustifiable, and much more reasonable, in accordance with 
Friedreich’s views, to consider the spinal affection as of secondary 
nature, 

Some light may also be thrown upon the question from the rela- 
tion of progressive muscular atrophy to pseudo-hypertrophy or 
pseudo-hypertrophie paralysis. ‘The close relationship of the two 
processes is very striking, and yet according to Charcot’s own 
observations the peripheral nature of the latter would point to an 
essential dissimilarity between the two. This would not, however, 
be the case should we look upon the former also as of peripheral 
origin, with which spinal lesions, as sccondary affections, may or 
may not be connected, 

Notwithstanding, Prof. Lichtheim does not deny the trophic 
significance of the large ganglion cells of the anterior horns of 
the spinal cord and the influence of a primary affection of the 
same upon atrophy of the muscles connected with them. ‘The 
characteristic symptoms of these affections are the following: 
Paralysis of the muscles, independent of their atrophie condition; 
“atrophie en masse” (Charcot), in opposition to the “ atrophie 
individuelle” (Charcot) of progressive muscular paralysis. The 
author distinguishes the following primary spinal affections: 
(1) acute atrophic paralysis (infantile paralysis and its analogeus 
affection in adults); (2) subacute atrophie spinal paralysis (Du 
chenne); (3) chronic atrophic spinal paralysis. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 
REVIEW OF ASYLUM REPORTS. 


UNITED STATES. 


New Hampsuire: 


Thirty-Sizth Annual Report of the New Hampshire Asylin for 
the Insane, Concord; 1878. J. P. Baxerorr, M. D., Superin- 
tendent. 


The number of patients at the beginning of the year 
was 280. There were admitted during the year 114 
and there were discharged-—recovered, 35; improved, 
36; stationary, 30; and 17 died; leaving 276 at the 
end of the year. 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 30,7.. 
The percentage of total recoveries (1,519) upon total 
admissions (3,918) was 338.7. 

An unusual number of the patients have this year 
needed special medical treatment. This is attributed, 
in part, to the ilLeffect which the association of the 
worst class of the chronic insane has upon the hopeful 
class, It appears that the various counties take care of 
their chronic insane, except those cases that are most 
difficult to care for—the vislent, destructive and un- 
cleanly, 

The Doctor is satisfied that amusements for patients 
tay be carried to an extreme, and thinks the best plan 
is to have a moderate number of public exercises, and 
to have them of considerable merit. 

A number of improvements are noted, among them a 
new boiler-room and engine, and reparation of the old 
Chandler wing. 
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Dr. Brown, for thirteen years assistant physician, 
Was appointed superintendent of the Taunton Lunatic 
Hospital, and left to assume his new duties in March, 
1878. Dr. Benner was promoted to the position of 
First Assistant, and Dr. Geo, W. Foster appointed 
Second Assistant. 


ConNeEcTicuT: 


Hifty-kourth Annual Report of the Retreat for the Insane, Hart- 
ford: 1878, Henry P. Srearns, M. D., Superintendent. 


The Institution contained 138 patients at the begin- 
ning of the year; 89 were admitted during the year 
and 95 discharged. Of the latter 34 were recovered, 
8 much improved, 26 stationary and 15 died; leaving 
132 at the close of the year. 

The percentage of recoveries upon the number ad- 
mitted was 35,2, 


New York: 


Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the State Lunatic Asylum, 
Utica: 1877. Joun P. Gray, M. D., LL. D., Superintendent. 


The number of patients at the commencement of the 
year was 566, and 460 were admitted during the year. 
There were discharged—recovered, 148; improved, 61; 
unimproved, 160; not insane, 15; and 60 died; leaving 
at the close of the year 582 patients in the Asylum. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
33,26, 

The Managers note the improvements that have been 
made during the year, among which are the completion 
of the renewal of wood-work of wards four, five and 
six, South, the painting of various wards, the enlarge: 
ment of barns, construction of an ice-and-slaughter- 
house, of a wagon-house, tool-house and several reser- 
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voirs for water. They also make several recommenda- 
tions as to repairs and improvements about the house, 
and that addition should be made to the farm land, 
by the purchase of a hundred acres, Since the report 
was presented to the Legislature, that body granted an 
ap propriation to enable the Managers to proceed with 
the repairs and improvements of the South Side, and 
they are now prosecuting that work. 

The Superintendent calls attention to the large 
number of admissions for the past ten years, an annual 
average of 434; and says that many have been refused 
admission on account of the overcrowded condition of 
the Asylum. He urges the importance of an early 
completion of the Institutions at Buffalo and Pough- 
keepsie; not only on account of the demand for more 
accommodation in the State, but for the securing of 
the more prompt and careful attention to recent cases, 
thus viving the greatest advantage in the way of cure. 
He reters to the influence of distance in preventing the 
utilization of institutions for the insane, the results of 
Which were published by Dr. Edward Jarvis, in this 
Journat (January, 1866), Those results showed that 
the proportion (to the average population) of patients 
sent to the Asylum, decreased steadily with the dis- 
tance from the Asylum, 

Since 1868, the numberof chronic insane in the 
County House of Chautauqua County (remote from the 
Asylum) has inereased 176 2-3 per cent; while the 
number of chronic insane in the County House of 
Oneida County (in which the Asylum is located) has 
increased only 59 per cent. Economy urges the great- 
est provision for the cure of the insane, for it is the 
chronic cases (who, as long as they live, are a constant 
expense), that chiefly constitute the great burden to the 
public treasury. The State has made extensive pro- 
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Eighteenth Annual Report of the State Asylum for Insane Crim. 
‘nals, Auburn, Carros MacDonaup, M. D., Superintendent. 


The number of patients in the Asylum, October 1, 
1876, was 8% There were admitted during the year 
(chiefly from the State Prisons), 41; and there were dis. 
charged—recovered, 6; improved, 5; unimproved, 7; 
not insane, 7; and one died; leaving 104 at the close 
of the year. 

The single death occurred in a case of advanced 
brain softening, and but a few days after his admission, 
This mortality is in striking contrast with the previous 
year in which nine deaths occurred. The superintend. 
ent attributes the change to an improved dietary, 
together with proper hygienic surroundings. In an- 
other portion of his report, Dr. MacDonald makes the 
following remarks on the subject of dietary, apparel 
and labor; 


When patients are well fed and comfortably clad, they are much 
less turbulent, less destructive of clothing and furniture, and re- 
quire less help to manage them; they are also less liable to inter- 
current maladies, and, of course, escape the diseases and conditions 
incident to innutrition, Those patients who labor, or are other- 
wise pleasantly occupied, are improved both mentally and physi- 
cally, sleep better at night and, by their labor, aid in diminishing 
the cost of their maintenance, while habits of industry and tidi- 
ness, and the cultivation of feelings of self-respect incite them to 
the preservation of their apparel, bedding, ete. Thus it would seem 
to be self-evident that, concomitant with the conditions mentioned, 
and as their inevitable result, we have a diminution of expense 
for wages, stimulants and other drugs, clothing, bedding, furniture 
and means of protection; and, in addition to this, we have a most 
enjoyable freedom, both night and day, from noise and disturbance, 
coupled with lessened cares and anxieties in the matter of adminis- 
tration, 


Considerable improvements are mentioned, especially 
as to heating and ventilation; and an airing-court for 
men has been prepared, 
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Annual Report of the New York City Asylum for the Insane, 
Ward's Island: 1877. A. E. Macpvonatp, M. D., Superin- 
tendent. 


On the first of January, 1877, there were 681 patients 
in the Institution. During the year 366 were admitted 
and 128 re-admitted, giving a total under treatment of 
1,175. There were discharged—recovered, 53; im- 
proved, 61; unimproved, 150; not insane, 9; and 
126 died; so that 776 remained at the end of the 
year, 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
10,72. 

The large number of re-admissions is chiefly made up 
of patients who had, from overcrowding, been trans- 
ferred to other institutions, and, as the accommodations 
were increased, returned to the Asylum. Of those dis- 
charged, 135 were transferred to Randall’s Island. 

Dr. Macdonald reports continued improvement in the 
clothing, bedding, ward furniture, &e., and likewise in 
the appearance and healthfulness of several of the 
wards, owing to their having been renovated and 
painted, The exercising yards are very generally used 
and with much benefit to the patients, During the 
year a very interesting and important feature was in- 
augurated by the superintendent, viz: the holding of 
clinics in the Asylum for the benefit of students of medi- 
cine. This inauguration of clinical instruction in the 
asylums in this country, is no little credit to the 
Doctor, and we are glad that he has taken the initiative 
in so commendable and important an enterprise. Dur- 
ing the month of June four clinies were held, admission 
being extended to the medical practitioners and stu- 
dents of the city, and the attendance averaged about 
eighty. “Over two hundred patients were brought 
before them withgut any accident or appreciable inju- 
rious effect.” 
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“In accordance with the recommendations of former 
reports, a special pathologist has been appointed dur. 
ing the year, in the person of Dr. Andrew R. Robinson, 
a gentleman qualified by his studies, in this country 
and abroad, for the position.” | 

The Institution has for years been overcrowded, and 
patients have had to be transferred to other receptacles, 
Toward the close of the year, the building which was 
formerly used for the emigrant insane, and which is 
located near the Asylum, was borrowed from the Depart- 
ment of Emigration, One hundred and fifty patients 
were transferred to this building (called the Annex), 
and seventy others transferred to it from the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital to which one hundred and fifty had 
been sent. The remaining eighty were soon to be 
transferred to the Annex, making three hundred in all. 
In addition to the relief thus afforded, and by the trans- 
fer of the large number to Randall’s Island, work has 
been begun on a wing to the main structure which will 
increase the accommodations by about two hundred and 
twenty-five. The work is being done by inmates of the 
Asylum and work-house, but the Doctor thinks that by 
the time it is ready to occupy the number of inmates 
will have been augmented by the number it will accom- 
modate, so that the institution will then be as crowded 
as it is at present, and therefore urges the commence- 
ment of a corresponding wing on the opposite side of 
the main building. 

The Doctor has repeatedly made suggestions regard: 
ing the necessity for more and better attendants, ‘The 
number was increased during the year from forty to 
forty-nine, but as the number of patients also increased, 
the relative proportion was not much altered. At 
the beginning of the year there was one attendant to 
seventeen patients—at the close of the year one to six- 
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teen, whereas there should be at least one to ten. A 
decided improvement, however, has been made in their 
quality. 

Several changes have been made in the staff of 
assistant physicians, who receive no compensation, and 
are therefore migratory. There should be at least one 
assistant decently salaried, thus giving to his position 
such permanence, and to him such familiarity with de- 
tail, interest and sense of responsibility as would fit 
him to properly assume the duties of the superintend- 
ent during his occasional absences, 


One Hundred and Eighth Annual Report of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, New York City: 1877, Cnas. H. Nicnors, M. D., 
Superintendent. 


The number of patients in the Asylum, January 1, 
1877, was 174. During the year 81 were admitted, and 
there were discharged—recovered, 18; improved, 34; 
not improved, 19; and 22 died; leaving 162 at the 
end of the year. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 

This report is published in connection with the re- 
port of the New York Hospital of which the Asylum 
forms one department. Early in the year Dr. D. T. 
Brown, for twenty-five vears in charge of the Asylum, 
resigned on account of impaired health, and Dr. 
C. H. Nichols, of the Government Hospital at Wash- 
ington, was appointed to the place. Dr. Nichols 
took charge in May, 1877, and has commenced a series 
of improvements in the buildings and on the grounds. 
Twenty-five years ago Dr. Nichols resigned the superin- 
tendency of Bloomingdale to go to the charge of the 
Government Hospital, and now resigns that to return 
to Bloomingdale. 
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Virginia: 


Annual Report of the Virginia Eastern Lunatic Asylum, Will. 
iamsburg. B. Buack, M. D., Superintendent. 


There were 803 patients in the Asylum at the be. 
ginning of the year. During the year 75 were admitted, 
and there were discharged—recovered, 39; improved, 
6; and 31 died; so that 302 remained at the close 
of the year. 

Dr. Black, in his report, earnestly recommends the 
Legislature to act upon two suggestions which he 
makes: 


The first is, that the General Assembly pass a bill authorizing 
superintendents to grant “leaves of absence” or “ furloughs” fora 
limited period—say not to exceed sixty days—to such patients as 
in their judgment could be confided to their friends willing to take 
them, and with authority to extend the same from time to time as 
might be found expedient; provided that all expenses of transpor- 
tation, both from and to the Asylum, be paid by the friends of the 
patients, unless otherwise ordered by the Executive Committee. 

The second is for the legislature to pass a bill authorizing 
the board of directors, through the Executive Committee, to 
provide homes whenever practicable, with the relations and 
friends, or such other suitable persons as may be willing to take 
them, for such of the chronic insane as the Superintendent may ree- 
ommend as being harmless and incurable, and to pay for their care 
and maintenance such compensation as may be agreed upon, not 
to exceed, say $150 per annum. 


Undoubtedly it is good policy to transfer to their 
families all such cases as will not be further benefitted 
by remaining in an asylum, and who could be taken 
care of at home. The point that the Doctor makes isa 
good one, that, where families are unable to take care of 
them, pecuniarily, the public grant the necessary aid. 
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lowa: 


Ninth Biennial Report of the Towa Hospital for the Insane, 
Mount Pleasant: 1876 and 1877. Mark Ranney, M. D., 
Superintendent. 


At the beginning of the period there were 551 pa- 
tients in the Asylum. There were admitted during the 
period 556 and discharged—recovered, 155; improved, 
75; stationary, 139; one was not insane, and 12 died; 
leaving 608 in the Asylum at the close of the period. 
The percentage of recoveries upon adimissions was 
27.8. 

On the 18th of April the engine-and-boiler-house 
was destroyed by fire, which fortunately was prevented 
spreading to the wards. A new building was immedi- 
ately put up, which not only supplies the place of the 
old one, which included wash-room, laundry, drying- 
room, fan-room, coal-room, &c., but gives in addition a 
mortuary, pathological-room, work-room, and a clock 
tower visible from all parts of the house, and also a 
bakery. 

The Institution is greatly overcrowded. Having been 
constructed to accommodate three hundred, it has had 
to shelter at times twice that number, The difficulty 
of such an undertaking can only be appreciated by 
those who have had a similar experience. 


In 1865 this hospital was considéred complete, with room for three 
hundred patients, and toward the close of that year its beds were 
all oceupied, Since that time, while the population of the State 
has increased by about seven hundred thousand—has about 
doubled—and the number of the insane has increased by about 
seven hundred, the increase of hospital accommodation has been 
only about two hundred and seventy-five beds. The result has 
been an irresistible pressure for room that has crowded the two hos- 
pitals with accommodations for only five hundred and seventy-five, 
with over nine hundred patients, while some five hundred more are 
scattered over the State in jails or poor-houses, or in families, some 
of whom are illy able to bear the burden of their care, 
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The Doctor therefore urges, and with the greatest 
reason, that steps be taken, at once, to complete the 
new Institution at Independence, and to enlarge the 
one under his care. 

“For the fifth time” Dr. Ranney protests against the 
admixture of the convict insane with ordinary cases of 

| insanity, and recommends, either that a ward at the 
penitentiary be set apart for them, or that they have a 
separate building provided for them in connection with 
the Asylum. From their character and habits he does 
not deem them fit to mingle with decent people. 
As to the association in the same institution of both 
the chronic and acute classes, the Doctor expresses him- 
self favorably. 


The incurable insane may be maintained, perhaps, for less than 
is a necessary outlay to promote recovery during that period when, 
by judicious treatment, it can be brought about; but I think it is 
yet to be shown that the treatment of the curable in one building, 
and caring for incurable in another, will lessen the cost of man- 
aging both classes together. Food, and raiment, and warmth, and 
i; pure air are as essential for the incurable as the curable, and must 
be as abundant, and can cost but little less. They may need less 


i é y medicine and less personal attendance, but if they need less, those 

, aa in the acute stage, if treated separately, will need more, 
ha If it is objected that the presence of the incurable insane ina 
pr hospital engaged in the treatment of curable insanity is injurious 


to the latter, I have to answer, out of my own experience, that, with 
certain exceptions, | do not know it is so, Indeed, I am not cer- 
tain but the effect is just the reverse. No inconsiderable por 
tion of the incurable insane are quite tranquil, well disposed, and 
; more or less attached to their home and the hospital—far more + 
than those in the acute stage of the disorder. The presence of this 
class, at least, is seldom injurious, and has often been in my ex- 
perience, beneficial. 


) The importance of early treatment is dwelt upon. 
“Tusanity,” he says, “is a highly curable disorder, in its 
early stages—in its first beginning—but its curability 
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rapidly diminishes with lapse of time.” Dr. Ranney is 
fully convinced of the importance of more complete 
pathological investigation, and asks the Legislature for 
a sufficient sum to establish such a department in the 
Institution at Mount Pleasant. 


Wasurneton Terrirory: 


Report of the Hospital for the Insane of the Territory of Wash- 
ington, Olympia: 1877. Rervus Witiarp, M. D., Superin- 
tendent, 

The number of patients in the Hospital, August 16, 
1876, was 61, During the year 82 were admitted, and 
there were discharged—cured, 21; improved, 1; one 
eloped, and one died; leaving 68 in the Asylum at the 
end of the year, 

This is a new Institution, and evidently its Superin- 
tendent and Managers are laboring under many disad- 
vantages—having wooden structures, with so few wards 
as not to allow of proper classification, During the 
year Dr. Sparling, the first Superintendent, was re- 
moved by the Board on charges preferred, and Dr. 
Willard succeeded to that office in June, 1877. 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions (65,62) 
is certainly a good showing. 


CANADA, 
ONTARio: 


Report of the Asylum for the Insane, Toronto. Danier Crank, 
M. D., Superintendent. 


There were 631 patients in the Asylum at the begin- 
ning of the year, During the year 232 were admitted, 
and there were discharged—cured, 75; improved, 22; 
unimproved, 15; eloped, 1; transferred, 21; on proba- 
tion, 4; and 58 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
32.32, 
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The Doctor therefore urges, and with the greatest 
reason, that steps be taken, at once, to complete the 
new Institution at Independence, and to enlarge the 
one under his care, 

“For the fifth time” Dr. Ranney protests against the 
admixture of the convict insane with ordinary cases of 
insanity, and recommends, either that a ward at the 
penitentiary be set apart for them, or that they have a 
separate building provided for them in connection with 
the Asylum. From their character and habits he does 
not deem them fit to mingle with decent people. 
As to the association in the same instigution of both 
the chronic and acute classes, the Doctor expresses him- 
self favorably. 


The incurable insane may be maintained, perhaps, for less than 
is a necessary outlay to promote recovery during that period when, 
by judicious treatment, it can be brought about; but I think it is 
yet to be shown that the treatment of the curable in one building, 
and caring for incurable in another, will iessen the cost of man- 
aging both classes together. Food, and raiment, and warmth, and 
pure air are as essential for the incurable as the curable, and must 
be as abundant, and can cost but little less. They may need less 
medicine and less personal attendance, but if they need less, those 
in the acute stage, if treated separately, will need more, 

If it is objected that the presence of the incurable insane in a 
hospital engaged in the treatment of curable insanity is injurious 
to the latter, I have to answer, out of my own experience, that, with 
certain exceptions, | do not know it is so, Indeed, 1 am not cer- 
tain but the effect is just the reverse. No inconsiderable por- 
tion of the incurable insane are quite tranquil, well disposed, and 
more or less attached to their home and the bospital—far more so 
than those in the acute stage of the disorder, The presence of this 
class, at least, is seldom injurious, and has often been in my ex- 
perience, beneficial. 


The importance of early treatment is dwelt upon. 
“Tusanity,” he says, “is a highly curable disorder, in its 
early stages—in its first beginning—but its curability 
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rapidly diminishes with lapse of time.” Dr, Ranney is 
tully convinced of the importance of more complete 
pathological investigation, and asks the Legislature for 
a sufficient sum to establish such a department in the 
Institution at Mount Pleasant. 


Wasuincton 


Report of the Hospital for the Insane of the Territory of Wash- 
ington, Olympia: 1877. Rervus Wittarp, M. D., Superin- 
tendent, 

The number of patients in the Hospital, August 16, 
Is76, was 61. During the year 32 were admitted, and 
there were discharged—cured, 21; improved, 1; one 
eloped, and one died; leaving 68 in the Asylum at the 
end of the year, 

This is a new Institution, and evidently its Superin- 
tendent and Managers are laboring under many disad- 
vantages—having wooden structures, with so few wards 
as not to allow of proper classification, During the 
year Dr, Sparling, the first Superintendent, was_re- 
moved by the Board on charges preferred, and Dr. 
Willard succeeded to that office in June, 1877. 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions (65.62) 
is certainly a good showing. 


CANADA, 
ONTARIO: 


Report of the Asylum for the Insane, Toronto. Danier Crark, 
M. Superintendent. 


There were 631 patients in the Asylum at the begin- 
ning of the year, During the year 232 were admitted, 
aud there were discharged—cured, 75; improved, 22; 
unimproved, 15; eloped, 1; transferred, 21; on proba- 
tion, 4; and 58 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
32.32. 
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The Doctor therefore urges, and with the greatest 
reason, that steps be taken, at once, to complete the 
new Institution at Independence, and to enlarge the 
one under his care. 

“For the fifth time” Dr. Ranney protests against the 
admixture of the convict insane with ordinary cases of 
insanity, and recommends, either that a ward at the 
penitentiary be set apart for them, or that they have a 
separate building provided for them in connection with 
the Asylum. From their character and habits he does 
not deem them fit to mingle with decent people. 
As to the association in the same institution of both 
the chronic and acute classes, the Doctor expresses him- 
self favorably. 


The incurable insane may be maintained, perhaps, for less than 
is a necessary outlay to promote recovery during that period when, 
by judicious treatment, it can be brought about; but I think it is 
yet to be shown that the treatment of the curable in one building, 
and caring for incurable in another, will lessen the cost of man- 
aging both classes together. Food, and raiment, and warmth, and 
pure air are as essential for the incurable as the curable, and must 
be as abundant, and can cost but little less. They may need less 
medicine and less personal attendance, but if they need less, those 
in the acute stage, if treated separately, will need more. 

If it is objected that the presence of the incurable insane in a 
hospital engaged in the treatment of curable insanity is injurious 
to the latter, I have to answer, out of my own experience, that, with 
certain exceptions, 1 do not know it is so. Indeed, 1 am not cer- 
tain but the effect is just the reverse. No inconsiderable por- 
tion of the incurable insane are quite tranquil, well disposed, and 
more or less attached to their home and the hospital—far more *o 
than those in the acute stage of the disorder. The presence of this 
class, at least, is seldom injurious, and has often been in my ex- 
perience, beneticial. 


The importance of early treatment is dwelt upon. 
“Tusanity,” he says, “is a highly curable disorder, in its 
early stages—in its first beginning—but its curability 
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rapidly diminishes with lapse of time.” Dr. Ranney is 
tully convinced of the importance of more complete 
pathological investigation, and asks the Legislature for 
a sufficient sum to establish such a department in the 
Institution at Mount Pleasant. 


Wasuincton TERRITORY: 


Report of the Hospital for the Insane of the Territory of Wash- 
ington, Olympia: 1877. Rervus Witrarp, M. D., Superin- 
tendent, 

The number of patients in the Hospital, August 16, 
1S76, was 61, During the year 32 were admitted, and 
there were discharged—cured, 21; improved, 1; one 
eloped, and one died; leaving 68 in the Asylum at the 
end of the year, 

This is a new Institution, and evidently its Superin- 
tendent and Managers are laboring under many disad- 
vantages—having wooden structures, with so few wards 
as not to allow of proper classification, During the 
year Dr. Sparling, the first Superintendent, was re- 
moved by the Board on charges preferred, and Dr. 
Willard succeeded to that office in June, 1877. 

The pereentage of recoveries on admissions (65,62 
is certainly a good showing. 


CANADA, | 
ONTARIO: 


Report of the Asylum for the Insane, Toronto, Dante CLARK, 

M. D., Superintendent. 

There were 651 patients in the Asylum at the begin- 
ning of the year. During the year 232 were admitted, 
aud there were discharged—cured, 75; improved, 22; 
unimproved, 15; eloped, 1; transferred, 21; on proba- 
tion, 4; and 58 died. 


Phe pereentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
32.52, 
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This report deals with several subjects of great inter- 
est, chiefly, that which has recently been generally 
discussed within and without the specialty. Speaking 
of restraint, and quoting the conclusions of Dr. Gris. 
som, in his paper read before the Association at St. 
Louis, and published in this Journa, he concludes: 


If all restraints, whether medical, personal, or mechanical, could 
be dispensed with, none would rejoice more than those who feel it 
incumbent upon them to resort to them, but the type of manner 
must change very much on this continent before it can be judi- 
cious, safe, or therapeutically correct to do so under existing cir- 


cumstances, 


The Doctor also discusses self-abuse as a cause of 
insanity. Our experience would lead us to doubt the 
great importance as a factor, which the Doctor would 
vive to it. 

Dr. Clark has made records of pulse and tempera- 
ture in several cases of dementia, paresis and phthisis, 
with the result, that “so far, in our investigations here, 
neither pulse nor thermometric tests show indications 
of the genus or species of insanity, or its ally, called 
latent phthisis.” Tle also gives several cases of the use 
of Nitrite of Amyl in epilepsy, and says, that “the 
twenty-five or more persons who have taken it fora 
longer or a shorter time, have, almost without exception, 
been benefitted by it.” 


Report of the Asylum for the Insane, London, R. M. Bueke, 
M. D., Superintendent. 


The year began with 583 patients. During the year 
129 were admitted, and there were discharged—recov- 
ered, 61; improved, 11; unimproved, 2; 2 eloped and 
27 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 


47.28. 
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Dr. Bucke assumed charge of the Asylum in Febru- 
ary, IS77, soon after the death of Dr. Landor, his 
predecessor. 

The Doctor speaks of improvements that have been 
made, and then touches upon the subject of restraint: 


In the report of the late Dr. Landor, for 1871, he claimed that 
this was a now-restraint asylum. When the Institution came into 
my hands early in this year, there was as much restraint used here 
as at any of the restraint asylums that I have visited in this 
country orin the States, As Tecan not suppose any insincerity on 
the part of Dr. Landor, when he made his report in 1871, I must 
suppose that he, upon enlarged experience and mature considera- 
tion, changed his mind upon this point, and beeame towards the 
end of his life a believer in mechanical restraint. I can not see 
that in any of his reports he declares this change of opinion and 
practice to the world, For my own part, I am persuaded that the 
use of mechanical restraint variously applied to meet the require- 
ments of particular eases is the most useful and least disagreeable, 
the cheapest and least injurious, of any form of restraint that ean 
be used. And as for non-restraint, 1 do not believe it can be or 
ever Was practiced; it would be a worse cruelty to many patients 
than the old chains and straight waistcoats of Bedlam, No form 
of restraint has been added to those before used at this Asylum 
since | took charge of it, except six crib-beds and six restraint 
chairs. The erib-beds [ look upon as the most absolutely unob- 
jectionable of all forms of restraint. They permit every move- 
ment that a patient ought in his own interest to make. They 
allow him te lie in any position, to turn from side to side, to draw 
up bis legs or stretch them out; they are only a restraint inas- 
much as they prevent the patient from getting out of bed. 


He then relates a ease which illustrates the utility of 
theecrib-bed, and its advantage over the tieing-in-bed or 
holding-in-bed process. 

The Doctor also devotes some remarks to the subject 
more extensively considered by Dr, Clark, and more 
nearly in accordance with our own views as to the 
relation it holds to insanity. Speaking of self-abuse, 
he says: 


Vou, XXXV.—No, I1,—K. 
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This habit has often been looked upon as a prominent cause of 
insanity, and most writers consider it to be a cause in some in- 
stances. Whether it is ever the sole cause of insanity T very 
much doubt. But IT am satisfied that along with other causes, 
such as hereditary predisposition, this habit may materially assist 
in bringing on the attack. In many other instances the attack of 
insanity, having been brought on by entirely different causes, it is 
nevertheless aggravated by this habit, which in this case may 
have been contracted before the onset of the mental disease, or 
ay not until atter the moral sense of the patient was weakened or 
i destroyed by his or her malady. In still other cases, the habit is 
1A a symptom of the disease, and nothing more, It is simply a 
result of the cerebral or ganglionic irritation which is a part of 


th the patient’s diseased state. 


Nova 


Report of the Nova Scotia Hospital for the Insane, Halifax : 
1s77. James R. DeWorr, M. D., Superintendent. 


There were 337 patients in the Hospital at the begin- 
ning of the year. During the year 94 were admitted, 
and there were discliarged—recovered, 48; relieved, 7; 
and 25 died. This shows 51 per cent of recoveries on 

admissions, The percentage of recoveries on the entire 
number (1,275) of admissions since the opening of the 

Institution, was 42.75. 
Since the date of this report, Dr. DeWolf has been 
| superseded by Dr. A. P. Reed. Among various sub- 
44 jeets which Dr. De Wolf discusses, is that of remunera- 
tion of industrious patients which he advocates, and 
cites the favorable experience of Dr. Orange, of the 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. Speaking of 
lunar influence upon the insane, he says that he found 
many patients restless and noisy on moonlight nights, 
but believes this to be due simply to the influence of 
the light in keeping them awake, just as any artificial 
light would effect. 
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New Brunswick : 
Report of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum, St. John. James T. 

Sreeves, M. D., Superintendent, 

The number of patients at the beginning of the year 
was 276. There were admitted during the year 88, 
and discharged—recovered, 88; improved, 7; unim- 
proved, 5; eloped, 2; and 31 died. 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 43.1, 
The percentage of recoveries on the entire number, 
(2.875) of admissions since the opening of the Institu- 
tution was 42.7. 


Prince Enpwarp 


Annual Report of the Lunatic Asylum, Charlottetown: 1877. 
Epwarp S. Brancuarp, M. D., Superintendent. 


There were 66 patients in the Asylum at the begin- 
ning of the year; 35 were admitted during the year, 
and there were discharged—recovered, 8; relieved, 5; 
not improved, 4; and 6 died, 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 22.9, 

The Superintendent tells us that plans have been 
made, and contracts let for a new hospital, which, when 
finished, will compare favorably with any in America, 
not only in the beauty of its surroundings, but what is 
fur more important, in the factlities which it will afford 
for the most enlightened curative treatment of all the 
insane within her (Prince Edward Island’s) borders. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
ENGLAND: 


Tiventy-Seventh Annual Report of the Asylum for the Insane 
Door of the County of Wilts. J. Burman, M. D., 
Superintendent. 


In the Asylum, January 1, 1877, there were 487 pa- 
‘tients, and during the year 161 were admitted. There 
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were discharged—trecovered, 55; relieved, 4; not im- 
7. proved, 10; not insane, 1; and 56 died. 
The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 34.1, 
The weekly cost, per capita, Was Ys, 2 
Annual heport of the Staffordshire Asylon 
f Thi AA L Report of the Staffordshire Asylum, Lich 


field: 1877. A. Davis, M. D., Superintendent, 


| There were in the Asylum at the beginuing of the 
year 498 patients. During the year 133 were admitted, 
and there were discharged—recovered, 26; relieved, 
Om 27: transferred, 6; not insane, 1; and 46 died. 
The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 
4 19.54. The weekly cost, per capita, was 9s. 4 1-2d. 


Report of the South Yorkshire Pauper Lunatic Asylan, Samvur. 
M. D., Superintendent. 


At the beginning of the year the Asylum contained 
78 patients; 881 were admitted during the year, and 
there were discharged—recovered, 134; relieved, 65; 
not improved 3; and 105 died, 

The percentage of recoveries ou admissions was 35.1. 
The weekly cost, per capita, Was Ys. 5 3-4. 


Ticenticth Annual Report of the Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, 
and Borough of Cambridge Pauper Lunatic Asylum, Gro, 


Bacon, M. D., Superintendent. 


) There were in the Asylum at the beginning of the 
4 A 4 year 308 patients; 92 were admitted during the year, Fe 
and there were discharged —recovered, 380; relieved, 6; 
not improved, 3; and 48 died, 
The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 35.8. 
The average weekly cost, per capita, was 10s, 11 1-2d. 
Report of the County Lunatic Asybon at Prestwich. VW. Rooxe 
Ley, Superintendent. 


There were in the Asylum at the beginning of the 
year, 1,128 patients; 482 were admitted during the, 
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year, and there were discharged—recovered, 214; re- 
lieved, 1; and 95 died. 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 
49.53. The weekly cost, per capita, was 9s. 1d. 

Regarding the importance of early treatment, Dr. 
Ley remarks: 

Of the 482 eases received during the past year, 198 were pa- 
tients in whom the disease had existed previous to their being 
placed under treatment for a period exceeding six months, 234 
were cases in which it had existed for a much shorter period, Of 
the former group only 48 or about 24 per cent were deemed 
curable, and of these 26 have recovered, 14 are convalescing, and 
the others remain with little improvement. But of the latter 
group 178 were on their admission regarded as curable, and of 
these 116 have been discharged, and the remainder, with few ex- 
ceptions, are on a fair way towards recovery, These facts again 
testify in the most striking manner the paramount advantage of 


‘ arly freatiment, 


Tirenty-Second Annual Report of the Lunatic Hospital for the 
County and Tourn of Nottingham— The ¢ ‘opplee, near Notting- 
WB. Parr, M. D., Medical Superintendent, 


The number of patients in the Hospital, January 1, 
IsT7, was 64; admitted during the year, 19; and there 
; relieved, 2; not im- 


were discharged—recovered, 7 
proved, 2; and 5 died, 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 26.3, 

This is an Asylum “into which patients are received, 
Who, net being paupers, are unable to pay the whole 
expense of their care and maintenance,” and it is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, Their rates vary 
from 7s, to 40s. per week. The Doctor asserts that “no 
patient has been restrained or secluded, Indeed restraint 
has never been employed, and seclusion only once since 
the opening of the Hospital nearly nineteen years ago,” 
and “no suicide or serious accident has occurred.” — It 
must be remembered that the Institution is not large, 
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and only receives about twenty patients a year. From 
the fine lithograph that forms the frontispiece to the 
report, we infer that the building is a substantial and 
beautiful structure. 


Report of the County Lunatic Asylum at Lancaster: 1877. Dr. 
Davin M. Cassipy, Medical Superintendent. 


The number of patients at the beginning of the year 
was 984. During the year 327 were admitted, and 
there were discharged—recovered, 119; relieved, 70; 
not improved, 5; and 100 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
36.39. The average cost per head, per week, was ‘s, 
1 

Dr, Cassidy, who was formerly Deputy Superintend- 
ent at Broadmoor Criminal Asylum, has here given us 
an interesting report. 

Among the admissions were 52 cases of epilepsy, and 
40 cases of general paralysis, and there were 27 con- 
genital imbeciles or idiots. The maximum number — 
that could be considered curable was 159, and 75 per 
cent of this number recovered. The Doctor deprecates 
the practice of relieving officers in taking lunaties to the 
work-houses before removing them to an asylum, and 
keeping them there too long. Only 26 per cent of the 
admissions were sent within three months of the com- 
mencement of the attack, Tle urges the importance of 
early treatment. As to the separation of chronic from 
recent cases, he seems to share the opinion of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, whom he quotes, “the one should be within 
reach of the other, and possibly, even, under the same 
roof,” and adds, “by proximity of the two departments, 
all share alike in the resources of the Asylum, as needed ; 
transference from one part to another, as patients’ con- 
dition varies, is facilitated, and the value of the 
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permanent residents, as workers, is not lost.” As a 
consequence of the large number of epilepties in the 
Institution, there is this remarkable report—four deaths 
from suffocation in epileptie fits—three of them were 
hy turning upon the face in bed, and the other by 
choking with pieces of blanket which he had in his 
mouth, “Most of the male epilepties were removed to 
the red building, where accommodations were pro- 
vided for sixty-four in the large dormitory,” where 
they were under night supervision. Two of the 
deaths referred to, occurred in this large dormitory, 
“in spite of these precautions, and served to show the 
dangers to which this class of patients is liable, and 
the necessity of the greatest care and watchfulness 
over them. * * The number of epilepties is 157, of 
whom 95 are men, and 62 women, and observations 
made upon them during the past few weeks, have dem- 
onstrated that 41 of the men, and 15 of the women, 
occasionally or frequently turn upon their faces when 
they have fits in bed.” 

Post-mortem examinations were made in 91 of the 
100 cases of death. “This procedure is of the greatest 
value and interest, and I think it ought to be a sequence 
of most deaths in lunatic asylums.” The Commissioners 
refer, in their report, to a Tew cases of typhoid fever that 
eccurred the preceding year, due to defective kitchen 
drainage. Three cases were servants, two of whom 
died. Evidently the drainage was not properly at- 
tended to, for the Doctor reports in the following year 
twenty-one cases and four deaths, from the same trouble. 
Seven fractures and dislocations are reported. The 
Commissioners say “the cases of bruises and black eyes 
which appear to be very carefully recorded in the med- 
ical journal, are unusually numerous, and we ourselves 


noticed a considerable number of such injuries during 


our visit.” 
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Kighth Annual Report of the Lunatic Asylum for the Borough 
of Leicester, Humberstone: (877. I. Fixeu, 
Medical Superintendent. 


The number of patients in the Institution at the 
beginning of the year was 315. During the year 114 
were admitted, and there were discharged—recovered, 
44; relieved, 6; not improved, 2; not insane, 2;- and 
39 died, 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
88.59. The weekly cost per capita was 12s, 2 7-8d. 

There are evidently a great many epileptics in’ the 
Institution, as large dormitories for them, and night 
supervision are spoken of. This separation of epilep- 
ties from the ordinary insane is very desirable. They 
ought, indeed, to be in separate institutions. The 
Doctor tells us that during the year 16,419 epileptic 
fits were recorded. Two inquests were held—one on a 
case of paresis, who was choked by a piece of meat 
getting into his larynx, and the other, an old man who 
fell in trying to get out of bed, and broke three ribs, 
Two other accidents occurred, Which did not prove 
fatal—a dislocated shoulder in one case, and in the 
other, a fracture of base of skull, from a fall from a 
ladder, probably with suicidal intent. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Cheshire Couniy Asylum, Park- 
side, near Macclestidd: (877. P. Maury Deas, M. B., Lon- 
don, Medical Superintendent. 


The year began with 534 patients, and 154 were 
admitted and 177 discharged. Of those discharged —62 
were recovered, 19 relieved, 39 not improved, 3 not 
insane, and 54 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
33.7. The average weekly cost, per capita, was 11s. 
1 1-2d. 
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For several years the Institution has been patron- 
ized by private patients. The Doctor thinks this 
should be encouraged, and recommends “ that, where 
practicable, there should be a department for private 
patients, at low rates of board only, in connection with 
our county asylums.” The endowed institutions which 
henetit the middle classes, by assuming a portion of the 
expense of maintenance, are too limited to meet the 
demands upon them. Tle says: “ A considerable num- 
her of our county patients are only pauper patients in 
name, their friends paying the whole cost of their main- 
tenance in the Asylum through the boards of guard- 
ians,” and “it has always seemed to me a great hardship 
that the stigma of pauper should be attached to such 
cases.” This want is met very generally in the United 
States by the order of indigence, granted by the county 
judge, 

“TIntemperance plays a sadly prominent part in the 
production of insanity among the men. In 16 out of 
the SS men it appeared to have had a decided share in 
producing the insanity, Such a connection could only 
be traced in one woman.” 

Three cases were discharged this year as “not 
insane,” and since the opening of the Institution there 
have been fourteen such eases; and the Doctor adds, 
“Ido not think in any of these cases (except perhaps 
one) Was there the least evidence of want of bona 
tides, or of possible wrong motive on the part of any 
concerned in the sending of the patient. The most 
that could be said would be that perhaps a little more 


patience, and a little longer delay would have revealed 
the true nature of the case. * * But this much 
tay, | think, be confidently said, that the independent, 
inhiased judgment of the medical officer of the Asylum 
is, in itself, a sufficient safeguard against the illegal de- 
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Kighth Annual Report of the Lunatic Asylum for the Borough 
of Leicester, Humberstone: M. Fixen, 
Medical Superintendent. 


The number of patients in the Institution at the 
beginning of the year was 315. During the year 114 
were admitted, and there were discharged—recovered, 
44; relieved, 6; not improved, 2; 
30 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
38.50. 


not Insane, and 


The weekly cost per capita was 12s, 2 7-Sd. 
There are evidently a great many epileptics in the 
Institution, as large dormitories for them, and night 
supervision are spoken of. This separation of epilep- 
tics from the ordinary insane is very desirable. They 
The 
Doctor tells us that during the year 16,419 epileptic 
fits were recorded, 


ought, indeed, to be in) separate institutions, 


Two inquests were held—one on a 
‘ase of paresis, who was choked by a piece of meat 
getting into his larynx, and the other, an old man who 
fell in trying to get out of bed, and broke three ribs. 
Two other accidents occurred, which did not prove 
fatal—a dislocated shoulder in one ease, and the 
other, a fracture of base of skull, from a fall from a 
ladder, probably with suicidal intent. 


Seventh Annual Report of the 
side, near Maceclestild : 1877. 


Cheshire County Asylum, Park- 
P. Maury Deas, M. B., Lon- 
don, Medical Superintendent, 


The year began with 534 patients, and 154 were 
admitted and 177 discharged. Of those discharged —62 
were recovered, 19 relieved, 39 not improved, 3 not 
insane, and 54 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
33.7. The average weekly cost, per capita, was 11s. 
1-2d. 
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For several years the Institution has been patron- 
izal by private patients. The Doctor thinks this 
should be encouraged, and recommends “ that, where 
practicable, there should be a department tor private 
patients, at low rates of board only, in connection with 
our county asylums.” ‘The endowed institutions which 
henetit the middle classes, by assuming a portion of the 
expense of maintenance, are too limited to meet the 
demands upon them. Tle says: “ A considerable num- 
her of our county patients are only pauper patients in 
name, their friends paying the whole cost of their main- 
tenance in the Asylum through the boards of guard- 
ians,” and “it has always seemed to me a great hardship 
that the stigma of pauper should be attached to such 
cases.” This want is met very generally in the United 
States by the order of indigence, granted by the county 
judge, 

“Intemperance plays a sadly prominent part in the 
production of insanity among the men, In 16 out of 
the 5S men it appeared to have had a decided share in 
producing the insanity, Such a connection could only 
be traced in one woman,” 

Three cases were discharged this year as “not 
insane,” and sinee the opening of the Institution there 
have been fourteen such eases; and the Doctor adds, 
“Ido not think in any of these cases (except perhaps 
one) was there the least evidence of want of bona 
fides, or of possible wrong motive on the part of any 
concerned in the sending of the patient. The most 
that could be said would be that perhaps a little more 
patience, and a little longer delay would have revealed 
the true nature of the case. * * But this much 
may, | think, be contidently said, that the independent, 
unbiased judgement of the medical officer of the Asylum 
is, in itself, a sufficient safeguard against the illegal de- 
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tention of patients who may have, from any cause, been 
sent to the Asylum unnecessarily.” 

One case of suicide occurred in a man who had been 
gone from the Asylum a fortnight on trial, 

“Two attendants were discharged for harshness to 
patients, three for intemperance, and one for dishonor. 
able conduct.” 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Lunatic Asylum for the Coun- 
ties of Bedford, Hertford and Huntingdon, called the * Three 
Counties” Asylum,” near Arlesey: (877. Dr. Epwarp Swain, 
Medical Superintendent, 


There were 710 patients in the Asylum at the be- 
ginning of the year, and 148 were admitted during the 
year. There were discharged—recovered, 60; relieved, 
5; not improved, 45; and 67 died. 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 
40.54. The average weekly cost of maincenance, per 
capita, was 9s, Sd. 

“ Neither mechanical restraint nor seclusion has been 
employed. The treatment of the patients has consisted 
principally in improving their health by good food, 
producing sleep in the sleepless (a large contingent 
among the newly admitted), and trying to induce them 
to forget their troubles by employment, amusement, 
ete. For producing sleep, moderate doses of chloral or 
hyoscyamus, with bromide of potassium, are found the 
most efficacious measures we possess.” 


Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Devon Lunatic Asylum, 
Exeter: 1877. G. Symes Saunpers, M. B., Medical Superin- 
tendent. 
There were 724 patients in the Asylum, January |, 

1877, and during the year 156 were admitted. There 

were discharged—recovered, 65; relieved, 13; not im- 

proved, 4; certificates being informal, 1; and 50 died. 
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The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
41.73. The average cost per head, per week, was 9s. 
12d. 


Annual Report of the County of Warwick Pauper Lunatic Asy- 
hon, Warwick: 1877. Dr. W. H. Parsey, Medical Superin- 
tendent. 


The number of patients in the Asylum on the Ist of 
January was 605, and 147 were admitted during the 
vear. There were discharged—recovered, 37; relieved, 
S; not improved, 1; and 51 died. | 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
25.1. The weekly cost per capita was 9s, 4 5-5d. 

The district which patronizes this Asylum includes 
the famous Stratford-on-Avon, to which we find forty 
of the lunaties in the Institution credited. The Doctor 
makes some very good suggestions regarding the 
apparent inerease of insanity. The Asylum for the 
County of Warwick has an accommodation for a pro- 
portion of one to four hundred and_ fifty of the 
population, and yet measures must immediately be 
taken to increase the accommodation, 

The aggregation of chronie lunaties, however, is no 
criterion in forming a judgment in this matter. The 
best basis would be a comparison of the recent cases of 
one year with those of another. The recent cases 
(under one year) admitted during the past year are 
several less than the average for the past ten years. 
He thinks the increase of admissions among the pauper 
insane, during the past few years, is not so much due to 
an absolute increased proclivity to Insanity as to, g., 
“the more extended popular recognition of the disease 
in its less pronounced forms; the greater confidence 
among all classes of the community and the advantage 
of care and treatment in public asylums; the readiness 
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with which the insane members of the classes above 
the actual poor are made paupers, that they may 
become participators in these advantages, the whole or 
a greater portion of their expenses being refunded to 
the Unions by their relatives; the willingness of paro- 
chial authorities, by sanctioning such arrangements, to 
partially meet one of the great social wants of the day, 
a proper asylum provision within their means for the 
insane members of the lower and middle classes; the 
diffusion of the cost of maintenance of all insane pau: 
pers over much more extended areas; and, lastly, the 
government grant-in-aid for all those whose friends are 
unable to contribute so much as four shillings a week 
toward their maintenance in an asylum.” 

The Doctor has just set apart two large dormitories, 
each containing forty beds, for epilepties. In each 
dormitory an attendant sits all night to prevent catas- 
trophe from fits. He reports an epileptic who “ broke 
his leg for the third time within a year and a half, each 
time by twisting it under him while falling in a fit. 
Another male epileptic broke two ribs by talling in a 
fit against the edge of a bench; and an old woman got 
the neck of her thigh bone broken by being pushed 
down by a fellow patient.” 


Thirteenth Annwal Report of the Somerset County Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum, Wells: 1877. C. W. Carrer Mappen- 
Merpuieorr, M. D., Medical Superintendent. 


The number of patients in the Asylum, January 1, 
IS7T7, was 640, and 192 were admitted during the year. 
There were discharged—recovered, 58; relieved, 15; not 
improved, 7; and 67 died, 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 29." 

The Doctor speaks of a middle-class asylum for the 
county as an “imperative necessity.” 
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During the past year the committee of the Asylum 
decided that criminal lunaties should not be admitted 
to the Asylum, “This is a matter for congratulation, 
for in most cases they are old offenders, and have led 
very vagrant lives, residing alternately in either the 
work-house, prison, and even the Asylum itself; and 
their mingling with the patients had a very  preju- 
dicial and contaminating effect.” 

The appendix to the report contains the rules for the 
government of the Institution, 


Tirenty-sizth Report of tne Derbyshire County Lunatic Asylun, 
Mickleover, Derby: (877. J. Murray Lexpsay, M. D., Medical 
Superintendent. 


January 1, 1877, the Asylum contained 419 patients; 
and during the year 175 were admitted, and there were 
discharged—recovered, 64; relieved, 11; not improved, 
$1; and 60 died, 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
36.5. 

The average weekly cost per capita was 10s, 10 1-2d, 

Dr. Lindsay seems to favor the idea of having a sep- 
arate County Asylum for private patients, many of 
Whom, he says, are now sent to Mickleover as paupers, 
though their friends pay the parish the expense of their 
maintenance, Many would be willing to pay more 
than the pauper rates if separate provision were made 
for them, “The question of the mixed system of 
accommodating pauper and private patients in the same 
building, was frequently referred to with disapproval 
in the evidence of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Lunacy Law, ordered to be printed 
80th July last; and a general and strong opinion was 
expressed by the Lunacy Commissioners and other 


authorities in favor of having these two classes, if 
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private patients are to be received in county asylums, 
in separate buildings under the same management, as 
at the Cornwall County Asylum, where the system is 
in satisfactory and successful operation.” | 

Speaking of inebriates, the Doctor remarks: “ For 
the proper control and treatment of dipsomaniaes, in- 
sane drinkers, habitual inebriates, or whatever term 
may be applied to this class, there is a growing and 
strong conviction on the part of the publie and of the 
medical profession that some effective legislative  pro- 
Vision is necessary, by the establishment of retreats, 
inebriate asylums or other special institutions for the 
enforced and prolonged detention of this class, so dan- 
gerous to themselves and the cause of so much misery 
and trouble to all connected with them. In this respect 
Colonial legislation is in advance of British. In Vie- 
toria an act has been in successful operation for the last 
five years for the care and treatment of habitual in- 
ebriates by granting licenses to retreats or inebriate 
asylums,” 

After speaking of the high death-rate, and attribu- 
ting it to an unusual share of ‘the worst forms of the 
disease, as, for instance, general paralysis, he says of 
that disease: “In some counties, as in Derbyshire, it is 
more prevalent than in others, whilst in Trish Asylums 
this disease is comparatively rare, almost unknown. 
By a process more ingenious than scientific, an able and 
distinguished writer in Leland endeavored to show 
that the much greater prevalence of general paralysis 
in England, was due to the use of beer, whilst the com- 
parative immunity of the Lrish people, was due to their 
preference for good whiskey. This is_a point well 
worthy the attention of all temperance advocates.” 
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WaALEs: 


Tirenty-Fitth Annual Report of the Joint Lunatic Asylum 
the Counties of Monmouth, Brecon and Radnor, Abergavenny: 
D. M. M. D., Medical Superintendent. 


There were 519 patients in the Asylum, January 1, 
is77, and during the year 110 were admitted. There 
were discharged—recovered, 39; relieved, 10; not im- 
proved, 1; transferred to Hereford, 20; and 47 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
so4. The average weekly cost per capita was Ys, Sd, 

Dr. MeCullough reports a marked falling off in 
adimissions as compared with the preceding five years, 
which he attributes, in part, to the exhaustion of chronic 
and congenital cases transferred from work-houses, un- 
der the influence of the government allowance of 4s. 
per week; and in part to the extensive migration of 
the young of both sexes from the district, dwing to the 
depressed condition of the iron and coal trades, The 
following remarks of the Doctor, concerning a symptom 
of general paresis, are interesting : 


In my report for 1873, 1 called attention to the fact that insanity 
is by no means unfrequently punished as crime, and pointed out 
that stealing is a common symptom of a peculiar form of organic 
disease of the brain which always terminates in death, During 
the past year two patients were admitted, laboring under this dis- 
case—paralysis of the insane—who had been convicted of larceny, 
and who came to the Asylum in a debilitated state, as a result of 
prison diet and discipline. Inquiry into the history of these cases 
ltt no doubt that the disease existed at the time the articles were 
stolen, and in one of the cases certainly for months before. It is 
well for magistrates to bear in mind that such cases occur, though 
{can understand their feeling a difficulty in discriminating them. 
I) veneral it will be found that a change of character and habits 
lias preceded the stealing, and that the stealing is usually irra- 
‘tional, and without any regard to the probability of discovery. 
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ScoTLAND: 


Annual Report of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane, 
Morningside; (877, T. 8S. Crousrox, M. D., F. R. C. P., Med. 
ical Superintendent, 


The number of patients in the Asylum and on pro. 
bation, January 1, 1877, was 734. During the year 342 
were admitted, and there were discharged—recovered, 
170; relieved, 88; not improved, 20; and 68 died. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
49.7 

Dr. Clouston calls attention to the increase of pauper 
lunatics, but assures the public that this “is not due to 
any great increase of lunacy.” He repeats some of his 
suggestions upon this subject in his last report (see 
review in this Journar, October, 1877), especially as to 
the influence of “the premium of four shillings a week 
from the imperial exchequer given for each pauper who 
is a lunatic.” 

Most fortunately, the increase in the total number of pauper 
patients chargeable at the end of each year bears no proportion to 
the growing increase in the admissions, for they have only risen 
from 460, at the end of 1873, to 489 at the end of this year. While, 
in fact, the admissions have risen 30 per cent in the last four years, 
the total numbers chargeable have only risen 6 per cent. This 
curious fact is owing to several causes, the chief of which are, that 
the cases are now sent in at an earlier and more curable stage, and 
slighter and more transient cases are sent here, so that, as a matter 
of fact, a higher pereentage now recover, The second cireum- 
stance which produces this desirable result is, that the Seotch 
Lunacy Statutes make easy and abundant provision for the dis 
charge of patients from Asylums, both when they are recovered, 
and also when they are so far relieved of the worst symptoms of 
their malady, that they are harmless and manageable, In this 
respect it is in marked contrast to the English law. 


The Doctor further contrasts the English and Seotch 


Lunacy Laws, and refers to several points brought out 
before the Parliament Committee last year. 
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There is no doubt that patients are now sent into Asylums 
sooner than formerly. About 40 per cent of the admissions were 
sent here within the first month of their being attacked, In the 
case of many private patients, where medical and ordinary attend- 
anee can be secured at home, it is one of the most difficult of all 


medical questions to decide whether a case should be removed to 
an asylum in the first month of the disease or not, But among 
the poor, where no such attendance can be got, and the surround- 
ings are all against recovery, there is no doubt that early treat- 
ment in an asylum is the best thing for the patient, and the sooner 
that treatment can be applied the better. 


In speaking of causation he says, “the over-indul- 
venee in drink, as usual, brought on their disease in 
more cases than any other single cause. The griefs, 
despair, excitements, domestic trials, frights, religious 
emotions, and disappointments in love of the com- 
munity, only overturned the reason of 64 patients to 
the extent that they needed to come here, while drink 
alone sent us 538 victims.” The mortality of the year 
has been very low—and especially so among the men, 
This the Doctor attributes “in some measure to the 
improved ventilation, lighting and sanitation which are 
the result of the radical alterations in the structure of 
the whole department and its work-shops recently 
éffected, as well as to the increased means of working and 
exercising in the open-air provided for the male patients. 
No doubt the abolition of the old airing-courts, the 
patients yoing out into the open grounds instead, has 
lad something to do with it; and the introduction of 
tar more work in the garden of a simple kind, such as 
digving and wheelbarrow work, suitable for those 
Whose minds are too much affeeted to do work requir- 
iuy mental application or effort.” 


The Institution appears to be prosperous, 


The greatest and most enduring of all the events which have 
happened since I wrote my last report, has been the purchase of 
Vou. EXXV.—-No, 
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the Craig House estate. To have acquired 50 acres of additional 
land was of immense importance, but to have got it contiguous, to 
have it magnificently wooded with old timber, so secluded and yet 
with such extensive views, so airy and yet so sheltered, and pro- 
nounced by the highest sanitary authorities in the country, in Sir 
Robert Christison’s report from the Medical Board, to be most 
salubrious, is, from a medical point of view, of incalculable impor- 
tance to us, 


“ Morningside,” with its East House and West House 
and Craig House and Cottages, is evidently quite a 
feature of Scotland’s ancient Capital. 


IRELAND: 


Report of the Richmond District Lunatic Asylum, Dublin: 1877. 
Dr. Joseru Lator, Medical Superintendent. 


. 


At the beginning of the year there were 1,053 
patients in the Asylum. During the year 482 were 
admitted, and there were discharged—recovered, 193; 
improved, 51; unimproved, 5; and 174 died. 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 44.6. 
The average cost of each patient for the year was 
£25 18s, 1d. 

Dr. Lalor’s report is devoted principally to remarks 
upon the schools in that Institution, which he inaugura- 
ted there twenty years ago, From the very large propor- 
tion of uneducated persons admitted to the Asylum (as 
we see from Table viii), it would seem desirable that an 
attempt be made, even in the Asylum, to give them the 
rudiments of education, In our own country there are 
so few (and they chiefly foreigners), who do not possess 
at least that fundamental knowledge which, from the 
Doctor's long experience, seems to be the practical limit 
of asylum teaching, that such a department would not 
only be superfluous, but out of place. In the few 
instances, here, where years ago schools were introduced, 
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thev have been discontinued, and we trust there may 
never exist, in our land, such a popular ignorance as 
would render them necessary. 


Annual Report of the District Lunatic Asylum, Clonmel, Tip 
perary: 1877. Dr. W. HL. Garner, Superintendent, 


The number of patients in the Asylum, December 
31, 1S76, was 367. During the year 79 were admitted, 
and there were discharved—recovered, improved, 
escaped, 1: and 24 died. 

The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 46.8. 

A ease of suicide is reported, effected by “ throwing 
herself out of a window of the day-hall.” It occurs to 
us that this may have some relation to that much 
talked of absence of “bolts and bars” in the British 
Asyvlums, although the superintendent says he “ can not 
acquit the attendants in charge of all blame.” 

The Asylum was opened in’ 1834, with accommoda- 
tion for 60, and has been at various times increased so 
that now there are beds for 885, There is a small mar- 
vin now, but Dr. Garner recommends that the govern- 
ors consider the matter of making further additions to 
its capacity, Other recommendations are also made— 
as to better provision in the way of kitchens, laun- 
dries, and especially chapel accommodation, The pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics to Protestants is as 12 to 1. 
The cost per head for the year is £29 17s, 9d., or about 


S150, 


Report of the Cork District Lunatic Asylum, Cork: 
James Avex, Eames, M. D., Superintendent. 


The number of patients in the Asylum, December 
was 742. During the year 219 were admit- 


ted, and there were discharged—recovered, 80;  im- 
proved, 29; unimproved, 1; and 105 died. 
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T . . 
| he percentage of recoveries on admissions was 
36.52. The total expenditure, per patient, for the year 
was £25 2s, 3d, 
i 
he ‘ Forty- Eighth Report of the Belfast District Hospital Jor the 
Insane, Belfast; Avex. Srewarr Merrick, M. D., 
Superintendent, 
A ry . . bed 
Dil Fhe number of patients remaining in the Hospital, 
") ae) December 31, 1876, was 424. During the year 169 
“yt were admitted, and there were discharged—recovered, 
81; improved, 87; unimproved, 2; and 34 died. 
The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 47.0. 
The percentage of total recoveries (3,117) on total e 
\ admissions (5,704), during 48 years, 7 months, was “ 
I 54.6. The average cost, per head, for the year was 2 
£24 18s. 4d. 
Report of the Donegal District Lunatic Asylum, Letterkenny: 
is77. Dr. Josera Peri, Medical Superintendent, 
i 
The year began with 287 patients; 103 were admit- é 
ted during the year, and there were discharged— . 
recovered, 55; relieved, 19; not improved, 1; escaped, . 


1: and 26 died, 
The percentage of recoveries on admissions was 33... 
The total expenditure, per head, for the year was 


£23 11s. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, REPORTS, &c. 


Commentaries on the Lunacy Laws of New York, and on the 
Judicial Aspects of Insanity at Common Law and in Equity, 
including Procedure, as expound din England and the United 
States. By Joun Orproxavx, State Commissioner in Lunacy, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Law School of Co- 
lumbia College, New York, and Author of the “ Jurisprudence 
ot Medicine.” Albany: John D. Parsons, Jr., Law Publisher, 


1878, 


It is a noteworthy fact that, although there have 
been published a number of excellent treatises on 
Medical Jurisprudence in general, and two, notably 
upon the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, uo similar 
work to the above has yet appeared in the United 
States, It covers a ground so little explored by ordin- 
ary writers, and brings together in one body of sys- 
tematic law, so many isolated decisions bearing upon 
every possible legal relation of lunacy, that it may be 
said to form a complete code of lunacy practice. While 
it embraces commentaries upon the lunacy statutes of 
New York, it also discusses the judicial aspects of In- 
sanity at Common Law and in Equity, in such a way 
as to adapt it to the jurisprudence of all the States, 
Whether in dealing with the principles or the practice 
of this branch of our municipal law. It will be found, 
therefore, equally serviceable to lawyers, committees of 
lunatics, superintendents of asylums, and to all occupy- 
ing any official relations to the insane, It is a manual 
of the legal principles under which every question of 
insanity must ultimately be considered and adjudicated 
ina Court of Justice. 

Prof. Ordronaux begins his work with an introdue- 
tory chapter upon the medico-legal reasons underlying 
the established traditions of the law upon the subject 
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of insanity. He then gives us a comprehensive digest 
of the adjudicated principles therein, as settled in 
England and the United States. His first chapter is 
devoted to a sketch of Lunacy Legislation in England, 
including present methods of commitment and. official 
supervision, followed by a full History of Lunacy Leg. 
islation in New York. In the next chapter on the 
Revised Lunacy Statutes of New York, he begins his 
labors as a commentator, All questions relating to 
commitment, confinement, certificates, domicil, furloughs, 
superintendents of asylums, &e., are here discussed, He 
then passes on, in his next chapter, to the consideration 
of Habitual Drunkards, to whom he devotes the entire 
chapter. This is followed by another on the Special 
Acts relating to Counties. 

At this point he begins the consideration of the 
judicial aspects of insanity by a chapter on Procedure, 
containing eight distinct titles, viz: Jurisdiction of 
Courts; Commissions of Lunacy; Inquests of Office 
and their Effects; Traverse ; Supersedeas ; Committees: 
Suits for, and against Lunaties; and Costs. The sixth 
chapter discusses the Civil Disabilities of the Insane, as 
affecting contracts of every kind ; Conveyances, Agency, 
Partnership, Torts and Divorce, The seventh chapter 
deals with the question of Testamentary Capacity in all 
its Bearings, and we need not say how wide these are 
where such questions as delusions, undue influence, 
habitual drunkenness and disease are introduced into 
the problem. ‘This is followed by an inquiry into the 
testimonial capacity of the insane. Chapter eighth 
takes up the subject of the Criminal Responsibility of 
the Insane, followed by a discussion on Epilepsy in its 
relations to Crime. Chapter ninth is dedicated to 
Forms in Lunacy Proceedings, 
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From a review of the foregoing synopsis it will be 
seen how large is the field covered by this work. Many 
of the subjects treated in it, can not be found in any 
works on Medical Jurisprudence, or even works on 
Insanity. They are living subjects to those who have 
any official relations to the insane, and sometimes give 
rise to perplexities which medical skill alone can not 
solve. As the author himself savs in his preface: 


These commentaries are largely compiled from cases that have 
been submitted to me for official determination. For although the 
Commissioner in Lunacy exercises no judicial functions outside of 
his visitatorial powers over asylums, yet it has devolved upon him 
to impart legal advice, both to professional practitioners and to 
public officers, in matters affecting either private rights or conflicts 
of jurisdiction, where, from the nature of the personal interests at 
stake, or the character of the jurisdiction involved, it was unde- 
sirable to bring them into the forum of remedial justice. These 
interpretations, therefore, are based upon living statutes, and rest 
in analogies drawn from judicial decisions both in law and in 
equity. They are simply opinions upon the practical applications 
of our Municipal Law to the subjects under consideration. 


Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life, with Chapters on ita Pre- 
revtion, By Daxter Hack Ture, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, London: Macmillan & Co., 

This work is an octavo of 220 pages, written in a 
style as pleasing and lucid as its subject would warrant. 
Part First, which comprises nearly half the volume, 
is devoted to the Prevalence of the Causes of Insanity 
among the Nations of Antiquity. Although there are 
many interesting facts in these chapters, the general 


impression left upon one’s mind after perusing them, is 
that it is all too supposititious—the existence of the 
cases not infrequently being only implied—and, still 
hore frequently, their operation being but inferential. 
Although certain conditions were known to exist among 
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the ancients, which conditions do now sometimes pro- 
duce insanity, it is hardly safe to imply that they then 
produced it to the same extent as now, or even at all, 
We have very little definite information as to the prev. 
alence of insanity among the ancients, and this knowl. 
edge is not likely to be added to by any amount of 
theorizing. 

Part Second, upon Insanity in Relation to Modern 
Life, is tangible and satisfactory; and part Third, upon 
Auto-prophylaxis, is well adapted for perusal by those 
who have not had much experience with the insane; in 
other words this, as indeed the entire book, is written 
in a popular style, and evidently not intended as a 
scientific or professional treatise. In good part it is an 
amplification of some of the chapters of the author's 
first edition of Psychological Medicine. 


The Source of Muscular Power. Arguments and conclusions 
drawn from Observations upon the Human Subject under Con- 
ditions of Rest and Muscular Exercise. By Austin Frit, Jr, 
M. D., Prof. of Physiology and Physiological Anatomy in the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company, 1878. 


For several years the idea has been entertained by 
many physiologists, that the muscular system is a sort 
of machine through which the force inherent in food is 
manifested, like as in the steam engine the foree inher- 
ent in fuel and water is demonstrated. In this little 
work the author gives his own observations and what 
seem to him to be the logical conclusions to be drawn 
from them, and from experiments made by others upon 
the human subject under conditions of rest and of mus- 
cular exercise, From these he arrives at the conclusion 
that no satisfactory determination may be made as to 
the amount of force to be derived. in the body from a 
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certain amount of food, on the basis of force produced 
by chemical action outside the body. 

The development of muscles in size, hardness, power 
and endurance by systematic exercise, with proper in- 
tervals of repose for repair and growth is due to in- 
creased activity of the circulation in the muscles and of 
the nutritive processes which not only renews the used 
up material, but adds still more. 

“The direct source of muscular power is to be looked 
for in the muscular system itself. The exercise of mus- 
cular power immediately involves the destruction of a 
certain amount of museular substance of which nitro- 
ven exereted is a measure. Indirectly nitrogenized food 
is a source of power, as, by its assimilation by muscular 
tissue, it repairs the waste and develops the capacity 
for work; but food is not directly converted into force 
in the living body, nor is it a source of muscular power, 
except that it maintains the muscular system in a proper 
condition for work.” 


Physics of the Infectious Diseases. A, LoGan, A. M., M. D., 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Company, 1878. 


This little work—a duodecimo of 212 pages—is the 
outgrowth, more especially, of the author’s life in South 
America, during which he carefully observed the con- 
nection between the physical condition of the country 
and the diseases which prevailed. The book opens 
with some general observations upon the atmosphere 
asa medium for transmitting disease and the geography 
of disease. Then follow several chapters on the phys- 
ical aspects of the Pacific coast of the South—then four 
chapters upon the medical aspects of the same coast. 
Part fourth is upon the physies of specific causa- 
tion, which is very largely theoretical. Part fifth is 
devoted to the therapeutics of the infectious diseases ; 
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and the last division of the work discusses the question 
of energy as related to general disorders. Although 
there is much in the book that is purely speculative, 
there are also many interesting facts, and the tendeney 
of the book will be to incite its readers to a more care. 
ful consideration of the relation between disease and 
climatic conditions, 


Tenth Annual Report of the Inspector of Asybhons, Prisons and 
Public Charities for the Province of Ontario: Toronto, 1877. 


This report is an octavo of nearly four hundred 
pages, well arranged and thoroughly prepared. Part 
first is devoted to Asylums for the Insane—comprising 
those at Toronto, London, Kingston and Hamilton, and 
the Asylum for Idiots, at Orillia. Elsewhere we notice 
the reports of the Toronto and London Institutions, 
In the Asylum at Kingston there were 380° patients at 
the close of the fiscal year, and in that at Hamilton, 
199; making a total in the four Provincial Asylums of 
1,859. The Asylum for Idiots contained 140, 

The asylum accommodation of the Province increased 
during the year from 2,009 to 2,091, and the additions 
to be made at London and Hamilton are to increase it 
to 2.651 by the first of November next. 

The total number of insane and idiotic publicly ae- 
commodated at the close of the fiscal year, including 
those in Kingston Penitentiary and County Gaols was 
2,052. 

Mr. Langmuir remarks that “it is most difficult to 
ascertain the number of persons of unsound mind who 


are at large, or even to make an approximation of it. 
It is, however, satisfactory and encouraging to know 
that the increased accommodation lately provided, has 
very appreciably reduced the number of unawarded 
applications for asylum accommodation.” 
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During the year, 544 patients were admitted to the 
various asylums of the Province. There were dis- 
charged—recovered, 152; improved, 87; and 22 unim- 
proved, The total deaths were 137. 

The percentage of recoveries upon admissions was 
about 2s, 

In the accounts of the Inspector's visits to the vari- 
ous institutions, there is much of interest, and alto- 
vether the report is a valuable one. An appendix 
contains the reports of the superintendents of the sev- 
eral asylums, 


Ninth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massa- 


chusetts: January, 1878. 


The general report of the Board discusses various 
subjects that have been brought to their attention and 
investigated and acted upon by them, such as abattoirs, 
fat-vending establishments, fertilizing companies, &e.; 
recommends a bill to provide for the more accurate 
registration of vital statisties; calls attention to drain- 
age, sewerage and pollution of streams; refers to the 
investigation by Dr. Jay Jeffries, into color blindness ; 
recommends that attention be given to this subject, par- 
ticularly with reference to employees upon railroads, 
steamboats, &e., where colored signals are used; recom- 
mends attention to Dr. Nichol’s paper on the Filtra- 
tion of Potable Water, and to Dr. Lineoln’s paper on 
Sapitation of Publie Schools in Massachusetts, as well 
as to Dr. Johnson’s able and extensive discussion of 
Scarlettever; Hydrophobia, Diptheria and prevalent 
diseases are also discussed, and altogether the report is 
a very worthy and readable volume, With this gen- 
eral report are given the various papers referred to, all 
of which are both full and able. 
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Report of the State Commissioner in Lunacy to the Legislature 
on the Relations of the State to the Society of the New York 
Hospital: Roslyn, N. Y., 1878. 


This document is the outgrowth of a letter addressed 
by the President of the Board of Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Correction, of the City of New 
York, to the Governors of the Society of the New 
York Hospital, asking if they could not aid in furnish- 
ing provision for the pauper lunatics of the city and 
county of New York, its own asylums being so over- 
crowded. The reply intimated no desire or intention 
on the part of the Governors of the Hospital to afford 
any relief to the commissioners. Mr, Brennan accord: 
ingly called the attention of Dr, Ordronaux to the 
matter, and the latter made a thorough investigation 
into the relations of the Society to the State. He dis. 
covered that the State has, since 1797, given to the 
Society $1,279,729.17, and that between 1816 and 1866 
over $440,000 of that sum was given specifically for 
the construction of the Bloomingdale Asylum. Also, 
that since 1822, by a statute then passed, the Society 
has been exempt from taxation on all real and personal 
property—an immunity to the Bloomingdale property 
alone which “a reasonable conjecture will not place at 
less than $500,000;" and this “without any return 
made by them (the Asylum Managers) through that 
Institution to the insane poor of the county of New 
York.” He shows, morever, that the original charter 
implied that the Institution should be a charitable one. 

The Doctor makes a long and exhaustive argument, 
replete with legal references and decisions, and con- 
cludes “that the State may direct the use to which its 
funds, invested in the Bloomingdale Asylum, shall in 
future be put, and, as its founder, it may also appoint 
its own visitors to that Institution, because the power 
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of appointing visitors to any corporation is always a 
prerogative right in its founder,” 

The Commissioner closes his report by recommending 
“that it be referred to the Attorney General to deter- 
mine— 

First, what duty the Corporation of the New York 
Hospital owe to the State in’ respect to making pro- 
vision for the pauper insane of the county of New 
York; 

Second, what legislation is necessary to enforce such 
duty; and, 

Third, whether the State has power to appoint, as 
founder of the Bloomingdale Asylum, a board of 
governors for its management.” 

This subject is now in the hands of the Attorney 
General, 


hifth Annual Report of the State Commissioner in Lunacy for 
New York: Roslyn, 1877. Joun Orpronavx, M. D., LL. D. 


In beginning his report, the Commissioner defines his 
duties as “those of supervision of the personal security, 
comfort and medical treatment of the insane,” having 
the authority “of inquiry into, and remedying personal 
wrongs to the insane, while actually in the custody of 
asylums,” 

In his preceding report to the Legislature, he asked 
to be empowered to employ a stenographer, and also 
to have it made incumbent on the district attorney, in 
any county, Where an investigation was to be made by 
the Commissioner, to attend and represent the people, 
since it Was very unsatisfactory for the Commissioner 
to act both as prosecuting attorney and judge. Such a 
hill was favorably reported upon, but failed to become a 
law, and these requests are repeated in the present 
report. The subject of public visitation of asylums is 
discussed, and statistics given, 
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The Commissioner ‘not only approves of County 
Asylums for the pauper chronic insane, but deems them 
a necessity, though he does not approve of their being 
managed as appendages to a poor-house, nor that their 
governing boards should have a political character. 

If it were possible to create non-political boards of managers 
for such institutions, giving them at the same time a sufficiently 
long term of office to secure the benefits of their experience when 
acquired, instead of changing the whole board at one time, or even 
a majority of the old members, a great improvement could be 
made in the administration of these institutions. Let these boards 
be appointed by the highest authorities of the county, such as the 
county judge, the surrogate, and president of the board of super- 
visors. Let them consist of unsalaried freeholders of both sexes, 
Give them the power of appointing and removing the superin- 
tendent of the institution, and of determining the seale of its ex- 
penditures and the appropriations needed, and we should then 
secure the least objectionable form of government for all charitable 
institutions that can be devised, 


The Commissioner also recommends a State Asylum 
for Epileptics, which we think a very wise suggestion, 
for there are many reasons why they should not be 
associated with ordinary eases of insanity in asylums. 
He urges the removal of the Asylum for Insane Crimi 
nals to some locality free from the objectionable features 
surrounding the present institution—a densely popu 
lated portion of the city—the proximity of a prison, 
and of manufacturing establishments—all disturbing 
to the class of cases that would be benefitted by treat- 
ment in a quiet region. “If the State really means to 
cure such patients, it should, above all things, secure 
them a quiet retreat. If it merely intends to secure 
their custody apart from the labors of a prison, then 
the place may answer. * * The institution should be 
placed in the midst of a farm, with space enough tor 
secure seclusion on the one hand, and occupation on the 
other, to the inmates.” He recommends the Legislature 
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to appoint a commission to consider and report upon 
the expediency of the removal of this Asylum, and of 


placing it upon the same basis of management as the 


other State Asylums, 

The suceceding section of the report details the 
repairs and improvements that have been made in the 
County Asylums, especially noticeable in’ Broome, 
Chautauqua, Columbia, Erie, Oneida and Rockland 
counties, 

Dr, Ordronaux makes some suggestions upon insanity 
and crime—deseribing particularly, and with rare force 
of rhetorical figure, a class of criminals who occupy 
the borderJand of insanity, and so are almost without 
the bounds of responsibility“ unfortunate human 
beings, born misshapen and lop-sided in’ mental con- 
constitution, social Ishmaelites from birth, and pirates 
in every community where they dwell. //ost/s hamani 
generis, they ave, indeed, sad victims to inherited degen- 
erations, traveling fast through highways of serofula, 
syphilis and glandular disorders, down into the regions 
of insanity and consumption.” The State, he thinks, 
should “separate the mentally undeveloped criminal from 
his more perfected fellow-sinner, and thus endeavor to 
create in him a conscience toward the State, at least, as 
the parent of laws, which all must obey.” He believes 
that it would further the successful administration of 
prison reform to weed eut, periodically, from the ranks 
of their inmates, all criminals of doubtful mental 
capacity; “weak minded youths, adult imbeciles, de- 
mented men, or those in the incipient stages of insanity, 
should he transferred to the State Asylum for Insane 
and he 
recommends that the Superintendent of that Asylum 
Visit, quarterly, each of the State prisons, to ascertain, 
by personal examination, what convicts should be 
transferred to the Asylum, 


Criminals, there to serve out their sentences ;’ 
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The report closes with some remarks upon the State 
Inebriate Asylum, regarding which he deems additional 
legislation necessary to give that disciplinary and restric. 
tive character to the treatment of its inmates, which 
the reformation of inebriates demands. In addition to 
what we have already noticed, the report contains a 
section upon Statistics of Criminal Lunacy in England, 
and there are several pages devoted to statistical tables 
regarding the various asylums of the State, both pub- 
lic and private, 


Report of the Visiting Committee to visit the Hospitals for the 
Insane: Des Moines, Towa, 1877. 


This committee, which consists of two gentlemen and 
a lady, appears to have a general supervision of the 
patients in asylums; to see that they are well-cared for 
and treated, and that they are not improperly detained 
in the custody of the Asylum. The report is very favor: 
able to the institutions in lowa. After complimenting 
the diet, beds, cleanliness, ete., the committee remarks 
that “nine-tenths of the inmates of these hospitals are 
better lodged and fed, and better cared for, personally, 
than they ever were in their lives before,’ which is 
saying more for the institutions than for the people of 
the State. 

Two charges were brought against the Hospital at 
Mount Pleasant. One was that a patient had been cut 
and bruised by an attendant kicking him.  Investiga- 
tion showed satisfactorily that the injuries were due to 
falls in epileptic fits, to which the patient was subject. 
The other was a case of a woman, who had been in the 
Asylum a year and a half, and who, when she escaped 
and returned to her friends, had gained so much in 
flesh as to give credence in their minds to her statement 
that she was pregnant. A Dr, Cook saw her upon the 
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street, and upon this very superticial examination testi- 
fied under oath to the opinion that she was in that 
condition, and with justice the committee censures him 
severely, After a month the woman was returned to 
the Asylum, where she now is, A thorough and satis- 
factory investigation was made, which convinced the 
committee that the charge was not true, The commit- 
tee deprecates the practice of sending criminals con- 
vieted of capital crimes to the hospitals for the insane; 
and recommends that a suitable ward be provided in 
the penitentiary for the care and treatment of such 


SUMMARY. 


—FKight or ten years ago Jonathan Burr, a wealthy 
resident of Chicago, died, having bequeathed a certain 
property to the benefit of any State asylum that might 
be established in Northern [linois. The commissioners 
of Cook county built an addition to their alms-house 
for the use of the insane, thinking thereby to secure the 
generous gift. The institution was not, however, a 
State Asylum, and when the Asylum at Elgin was 
erected, action was taken by the Board of Managers, 
through their attorney, Mr. Holden, to secure posses- 
sion of the property. The case was tried in the Cireuit 
Court of the county, resulting after a year and a 
half in a decision in favor of the County Institution. 
Appeal to the Supreme Court, however, reversed this 
decision, and the deed is now in the hands of the 
Asylum managers, The property is worth about 
859,000, Only the interest can be used, and that “for 
the comfort and benefit of the insane, by furnishing 
them more ways of diversion and amusement.” 

Vou, XXXV.—No, Il.—M. 
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—Dr. Wm. M. Compton, who recently resigned the 
Superintendency of the State Lunatie Asylum at Jack. 
sonville, Miss., will open a Private Asylum at Holly 
Springs, Miss., about the first of December next. The 
Institution will accommodate about thirty patients, 
We wish the Doctor abundant success in his new 
enterprise. 


—Dr. Wm. A. Gorton, of Cooperstown, N. Y., has 
been appointed Assistant Physician to the Asylum for 
Insane Criminals at Auburn, N. Y., in’ place of Dr, 
Gerin, who has gone into private practice in Auburn. 


—Dr. Horace Wardner, of Cairo, TL, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Southern [linois 
Insane Asylum at Anna, as successor to Dr, Barnes, 
resigned, 


—Dr, T. J. Mitchell, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the State Lunatic Asylum at Jacksonville, 
in place of Dr, Compton. 


—Dr. George C. Catlett has been re-elected Superin- 
tendent of the State Insane Asylum, near St. Joseph, 
Mo., to serve for the ensuing four years, 


Errata.—In article on “Insane Patients and their Legal Rela- 
tions,” July number, page 182, sixth line from bettom, read wes 
for cases ; and on page 185, fourth line from top, read natura! for 
national. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &e., RECEIVED. 


Deterioration and Race Education, with Practical Application to 
the Condition of the People and Industry. By SamMve. Rover. 
Thick Octavo. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1878. 


Addresses of Hovey, M. D., Rochester, and War C, 
Wey, M. D., Elmira, N. Y., before the Alumni and Graduating 
Class of the Syracuse University: June, 1878. 


The American M. dieal Coll ye Association N cond Annual 
Meeting, held at Buffalo: June, 1878. 


Deport of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the New Syd nham 


ty, in Manchest England: August, 
ighth Annual Report of the Board of TTIome Missions of the 
Pre shyte rian Church, Pittshurg My May, 18738. 


A Review of the Past and Present Treatment of Disease in the 
Hip, Knee and Ankl Soints, with their Deformitics. Hucu 
Owen Tuomas, Liverpool. 


General Paralysis of the Insane. 1. D. Tuomson, M. D., Junior 
Physician to Mount Hope Retreat, Baltimore, M. D. 


The Hystero-Neuroses, with Expecial Reference to the Menstrual 
IHuyst ro- Neurosis of the Stomach. . GEORGE J. ENGLEMAN, M. 
St. Louis, Mo. Reprinted from Vol. I], Gynecological 


Transactions, 


A Hystero- Psychosis, Epilepsy Dependent upon Erosions of the 
Cervix Utrvi. Grorar J, Excreman, M. D., St. Louis. 


The Soft Palate, Its Value in Diagnosis as Compared with the 
Tongue in Derangements of the Liver, Malarial Diseases and 
Exvanthematous Fevers, Wms. Anram Love, M. D., Atlanta, 


Georgia: 1878, 


The Physiological Action of Napellina and Aconitia, J, Monro 
Murray, A. M., M. D., Assistant Surgeon, U.S. N, Reprint 
from Philadelphia Medical Times. 
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Journal of Insanity. 


The Theory and Practice of Non- Restraint in the Treatment of 
the Insane. W. Lauper Linpsay, M. D., FL R. S. EL &e, 
Reprint from Ldinburgh Medical Journal, tor April and June, 
1878. 


Amputations and Exrcisions of the Cervia Uteri ; their Indications 
and Methods. 3, Byrne, M. D., M. &e. Reprint 
from Vol. Il, Gynecological Transactions, 1878. 


The Intra- Venous Injection of Milk as a Substitute for the Trans- 
Jusion of Blood, Illustrated by seven operations. T. 
Tuomas, M. D., New York. Reprint from New York Medical 
Journal, May, 187°. 


Laparo-Elytrotomy ; a Substitute for the Casarean Sections. T, 
Tuomas, M.D. Reprint from American Journal of 
Obstetrics, April, 1878. 


Cholera Infantum, Treatment of the Cold Stage. FE. F. Wes, 
M. D., Minster, Ohio. 


First Annual Announcement of the Medical College of Indiana, 
Indianapolis: 1878. 


ifty-Fourth Annual Announcement of the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia: 1878. 


Announcement and Catalogue of Medical Department of Uni- 
versity of Nashville and Vanderbilt University, Nashville: 
187s. 


Announcement and Catalogue of the Detroit Medical College, 
Detroit, Mich, 1878. 


dourth Regular Announcement of the Nashville Medical College, 
Nashville, Tenn, : 1878, 


One Hundred and Thirteenth Annual Announcement of the Med- 
ical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, Philade- 
phia: 1878. 


Announcement of the Medical Department of the University of 
the City of New York: 1878. 
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Srenty-First Annual Catalogue and Announcement of the Col- 
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lege of Ph ysichans and Surge ons, New York: 1878. 


Announce ment and Catalogue of the Albany Medical 
College, Albany, N. Y.: 1878. 


Nerenth Annual Announcement of the College of M. dicine, Syra- 


cuse University, Syracuse, 1878. 
linouncement of the D partine vt of Medicine and Su of the 
University of Michigan, Aun Arbor: Us78. 


cificatic ns for the ehion of Ruildings the 
rit for the Insane, at Nankakee: 


Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia: 1878. 


Procee dings of the Association of Medical Officer rs of American 
lastitutions for Idiotic and Keeble- Minded Persons : 1876, 1877. 


ty Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-Minded Children, Media: (877. Waae N, 
Kerwin, M. D., Superintendent. 


Report of the Private Iustitution tor the Iiducation of Feeble- 
Minded Youth, Barre, Mass.: i877. Grorcr Brown, M. D., 
and Mrs. C. W. Brown, Superintendents. 


Tire nti- first Annual Report of the Board of Directors for Public 
Institutions of the City of Boston 1877. 


The Condition of the Parque r Insane of New Honpshire. 
Bsscrort, M. D., Superintendent of the New Hampshire Asy- 


lum for the Insane, Concord: 1878, 
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THEO. POMEROY & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pomeroy’s Indestructible Paints. 


MIXED AND GROUND READY FOR USE. 


BROWN, SLATE, DRABS, AND OTHER COLORS. 


For Shingle and Tin Roofs; 
For Brick and Wood Buildings; 


ich as the Painting of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, DWELL- 
INGS, BARNS, FENCES, IRON WOR'K, or Anything Greatly 
Exposed to the Destructive Action of the Elements. 


IT EFFECTUALLY RESISTS HEAT, FROST. RAIN OR SNOW! 
STOPS LEAKS AND ARRESTS DECAY! 


It contains no Iron, Acid or Poison, to Corrode Tin, or Impregnate Rain-Water. 
Pure Linseed Oil is the only Liquid used in its manufacture; and the other 
materials are as Indestructible in their nature as any can well be, 

References of the HighestCharacter are given, with any other information, on 


application to 
THEO. POMEROY & SON, 
Office, 75 Columbia Street, UTICA, N. Y. 


Important Announcement. 
LIBRARY 


OF 


STANDARD MEDICAL AUTHORS. 


Messrs. Wa. Woop & Co, have the plehsure of announcing that in January, 
1870, they will begin the publication of Medical Books by the most distinguished 
modern and standard authors, in month/y volumes of from 200 to 300 pages and 
upwards, handsomely and strongly bound, at the merely nominal price of One 
cach 

Estimating from the regular prices of the books so far selected for publication 
in subscribers to this Library will obtain about 


FIFTY DOLLARS’ WORTH OF MEDICAL BOOKS 
FOR 
TWELVE DOLLARS. 


These books will be printed on handsome cream-laid paper, with broad-faced 
imer type, Wood engravings and plates will be freely used whenever 


With the type and size of page adopted, it will frequently be possible to re- 
produce in one of these monthly volumes, an ordinary book of 400 to 500 pages, 
and costing from S400 to $500, 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY AT TWELVE DOLLARS A YEAR, 
Pavasie IN ADVANCE. 

“ubseriptions must be for a complete year. The volumes of this Library will 
not be sold separately. 


Address, WM. WOOD & CO., Pustisners, New York City. 
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On April Ist, Price 3s. 6d. 


ae THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE 
AND MENTAL PATHOLOGY. 


EDITED BY 


LYTTLETON S. FORBES WINSLOW, D., D.C. L., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Charing Cross Hospital. 


NEW SERIES, VOL. TIL, PART 


CONTENTS, 


: 1. Modern Pseudo Philosophy. By J. M. Winn, M. D. 
2. Nuggets, Gold and other Dust from various Diggings. 
; 


3. Is*‘ Palwolithic Man’ a Reality of the Past or a Myth of the Present! 
By N. Whitley, C. E. 
4. Analysis of the Evidence of the Dillwyn Committee. By James Rorie, 
M.D. 
5. Athetosis. By A.C. Munro, M. B. 
6. The Brain in Health and Disease. By E. C. Mann, M. D. 
7. Diseases of the Nervous System. No. V. By Robert Boyd, MD. 
8. Catalepsy consequent upon an Attack of Acute Mania—Recovery. 
9 Insanity in Massachusetts, 
10. The St. Clement’s Asylum at Venice. 
i! 11. Case of Opium Habit and Chloral Habit combined. By E. C. Mann, M.D, 
12. Mental Disorders. By John Curwen, M. D. 


Reviews, Retrospect, &c., &c. 
London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


Part 2, Vol. 1V., will be published in October, 1878. 


WORKS BY DR. L. S. FORBES WINSLOW. 


ae | Varnished, Mounted on Canvas: and Rollers, 4s. 6d,, Unmoanted, 1s, 6d 


A LUNACY CHART, 


Being a Synopsis Sf the Lunacy Acts, and having special reference to the Man- 
agement and Care of Persons of Unsound Mind. 


Also, Price 12s. 6d, 


iy A MANUAL OF LUNACY. 


\ “A comprehensive digest of every subject connected with the legal care of 
the insane. — Med. Times and Gaz. 


Also, Price 1s, 


Handbook for Attendants on the Insane. 
London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


avid B. Crockett’s 


106 and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


and wouid inform the 
pubilec that none of his 
productions can be ob- 
tained excepting 
through our house, or 
our anthorized agents; 
the said David B. Crock- 
et: being the sole man- 
ufacturer of the follow- 
ing specialties: 


We have made ar- 
rangements with Mr. 
David Crockett, (late 
Superintendent of The 
David B, Crockett Man- 
ofacturing Company.) 
to manufacture for oar 
house exclusively all 
goods formerly made 
for the above company, 


No. 1 and 2 Preservative, or Architectural Wood Finish, 
SPAR COMPOSITION, 
Car and Carriage Priming or Wood Filler, 


PAINTERS’ COMPOSTTION, 


COMPOSITION COATINGS or PAINTS. 


And all the above goods to be genuine must bear the Patented Trade Mark of 
the Inventor. 


TRADE 
c.cc. 
DB.GROCKETT 


— -@- 


LisT oF SPECIALTIES. 
PRESERVATIVE No. 1, or ARCHITECTURAL WOOD FINISH, Directions for use.—Apply 
with brush, same as shellac, and let each coat dry well before applying another, 


For finishing and preserving all wood in — natural beauty, Also the most durable article 
known for coating over grained work, such as Bath Rooms, Ve atlbule Doors, etec., and particularly 
adapted for sall Water exposures, PRICE PE it G ALLON, 83.00, 


PRESERVATIVE No 2. Directions tor use.—Have the work clean and smooth, and apply with 
clearo varnish brush. 
The most brilliant Interior finish known for churches, public buildings, and g's3. ea oo you 
wish a hard wearing surface, and as a finish overthe No.1, PRICE PEG G Lo 


PRICE LIST 
David B. Crockett’s Composition Coatings. 


«. T. BMAYNOLDS CO., Sole Agents, 
Per Gall, Per Gall 


No. 2 No. 14 D. Green.... 
No. 38 ro. 

No. 6 No ® 

No. 7C. Yellow : 

No, 8 No, Marine Black......... 

No. i No. % inside White 
No. No. 

No. 12, No, 


ss INT 

pPecial otice. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 1877. 
lam the original inventor, and have been the sole manufactarers of the materiala known to the 
DAVID B CROCKETT’S COMPOSITION COATINGS and PAINTS, “PRESERVATIVE” 
id 2, or ARCHITECTURAL WooD FINISH, SPAR COMPOSITION, CAR and CARRIAGE 
PRIMING, snd PAINTERS’ COMPOSITION, since their frat tntrodaction in the year 1s. J have no 
s eevors, and all partics offering any of the above named articles, under the ¢ laf of being genuine, 
ras are imposing on the public a frandalent article, and the teatini ontais appe sring In 
ler an article called Peiluc idite were granted to me, and I hold the origin ; also the 


arded by the Ce tennial Commission was for an article called Peilncidite, but now known 


a rvative” then and now menate tured by DAVID 8. CROCKETT the INVESTOR, and I 
Caution the pablic against all worthless limitations called Peilucidite, Wood Filling, ete. All goods of 
iny Manufacture to be genuine, must bear my original Patented Trade Mark, and be purchased of 
Messrs. C. T. RAYNOLDS & co., or their anthorized agents, 

Respectfully Yours, David B. Crockett, 
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Steam Pipe and Range Works, 


57, 59, 61 and 63, Charlestown Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patentee and Manufacturer of the most improved Apparatus for 
Warming and Cooking purposes, for Public Institutions, consisting of 
Ranges, for Coal or Wood, of extra strength, with Flues of extra size, 
and ineans of cleaning the same. Also, 


Patent Cast Iron Jacketed Steamers and Ovens, 


Round or Square, 
with removable baskets for vegetables, &e., with Copper or Galvan 
ized Tron Covers, having Ventilating tubes, which convey the steam 
and odors from the kitchen. 


Patent Cast Iron Jacket Kettles, 


in one piece, no bolts or packing used, for Soups, &e. 


COPPER JACKET KETTLES, 


for Tea and Coffee, thickly tinned inside, with Cylinders for the Tea 
and Coffee, strong and durable, will bear 75 pounds of steam; 80 gal. 
lons can be made and drawn off clear in 20 minutes. See Dr. P. Earle’s 


report tor October, 


Portable Ovens, Steam Ovens or Retorts, 
SINGLY OR IN GROUPS, FOR MEATS, &c. 

The most ceonomical arrangements for the Heating, Cooking and 
Ventilation of Public and Private Buildings; also the thorough ven 
tilation of drains arranged for, as this is my Special Business, and on 
that T understand practically. 

All my work is made in my own shops, under my personal superit- 
tendence, aud of the best material, and thoroughly tested. 

I refer by permission to the following: 


Dr. NICHOLS, of Washington, D. Dr. P. EARLE, of Northampton, Mass 
Dr. J. Pe GRAY, We Dr. B. D. EASTMAN, Worcester, Wao. 
Insane Asylum, Taunton, Mass. Michigan Insane Asylum Kalamazoo, 


Eastern Lunatic Asylum, Williamsburg, Va. «Tewksbury Alms House, Tewksbury, Mas J 
Dr. €. A. WALKER, South Boston, Massachasetis, and many others. 

Father and Sons have been engaged in this Business for Seventy 
Years, in Europe and United States. 

A Silver Medal was awarded for improvements on Ranges, at the 
Mechanics Fair in October, 1874. 

Improved Ranges are now in use at the National Soldiers Home, 
Hampton, Va.; National Soldiers’ Home, (‘Togas,) near Augusta, Me.; 
State Insane Hospital, Northampton, Mass.; State Insane Hospital, 
Middleton, Conn. ; Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass.; New City Ho-pital 
Boston, Mass. ; New City Homeopathic Hospital, Boston, Mass. ; New 
Hospital, tor Insane, Worcester, Mass. 
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ROBERT BRIGGS, 
Civil and M{echanical }ingineer. 


«~@- 


Consulting Engineer on the Warming and Ventilation of Public 
Buildings, Construction and Arrangement ‘of Apparatus, Fans, Air 
Ducts, Engines, Boilers, ete., also Coal Gas and Water Works for Pub- 
lic Institutions, and the Disposition and Strength of Materials in 


Structures of Tron Roots, Girders, ete, 

Plans, Specifications and Estimates, embracing all information, can 
be supplied at brief notice, Consultations will be held with Superin- 
tendents or Architects, on each of the above subjects as they may 


desire information or plans. 


Othce, Franklin Institute Building, 
SEVENTH ST., BELOW MARKET, 


Office hours, 10 A, M, to 2 P.M, 


Consultations should be arranged by appointment. 


- 


THE PRIVATE INSTITUTION 
At Barre, Mass., 


FOR THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 


\ 


OFFERS TO 
PARENTS AND GUARDANS 
THE EXPERIENCE OF 
Twenty-Five Years’ Successful Operation, 


and all the comforts of an elegant country home, 


GEORGE BROWN, M. D., Supt. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS, Ete. 
AGENCY FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Boo FHS, 


Periodieals, &wWe. &e. 


The subseribers continue to Import and to supply promptly and on the most 
favorable terms AMERICAN, ENCLISH, FRENCH and GERMAN BOOKS 
and PERIODICALS, in every department; MISCELLANEOUS, RELIGIOUS, 
SCIENTIFIC and MEDICAL, 

They have constant communication with the principal American Publishers 
and Booksellers in the United States—have special agents in London and Paris, 
and direct correspondence with English, French, and German Publishers. Orders 
fora single Book or Periodical, or for Books and Periodicals in quantity, will 
receive their most careful attention, 


Orders for Foreign Books, &c., 


are forwarded as often as once a week, and answer may be looked for within six 

weeks. CATALOGUES and BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS are kept for reference, and 

may be consulted at all times, Catalogues and Cheap Lists of particular Publishers 

are supplied gratis on application. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION given to the procurement of RARE AND VALUABLE 
Books, Enaravinas, &c., for Public and Private Libraries. 

BOOKS bound to order in ENGLAND and FRANCE by noted BINDERS for 
AMATEUR COLLECTORS. 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALS can be mailed direet to any person or Public 
Library, from England and France. 

BOOKS which have been published TWENTY YEARS may be imported free 
of duty. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, anp COLLEGES, can import through us tee 
copies of any Book, &c., free of duty. 


eee 

Our Charges for Importing Books Are: 

WHEN FROM SECOND-HAND ENGLISH CATALOGUES. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 


15 Astor Place, New York, Publishers and Importers. 


*.* We publish many valuable scientific Text-Books and Practical Works, and 
keep on hand a large stock of Books in various departments of Science. 
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DARROW & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Instruments 


7 1227 Broadway; 


ec 


South-west Corner 30th Street, NEW YORK. 
' ; Manufacturers of Trusses, Supporters, Bandagés, Shoulder 


Braces, Splints, Spinal Braces, Apparatus for 
Deformed Feet and Legs, ete., ete. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Orthopedic Appliances Made to Order at Short Notice, 


ALSO ELASTIC COODS MANUFACTURED 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


We toke pleaenre in informing the Medical Profession and Pnblic, that we 
have added to our establishment the much-needed and improved machinery for 
the manutacture of Elastic Goods of every description, Abdominal Belts, ased 
before and after continement, for Uterine and Abdominal Weaknesses and 
Corpniency Elastic Stockineus for Varicose Veins, ete Knee Caps, Ankiets, 
ings, Wrisilets, Armicts. Also, Suspensory Bandages of all sizes, of the 
wos. approved styles, We keep a large stock constantly on hand, and for 
special orders can inake, ata few hours’ netice, any pattern required, and guar- 
antee a perfect fit, superior in quality and fresh-woven material, at prices more 
reasonable than heretofore made. 


‘ re with directions for taking measurements, sent free of charge to any address. 

Special attention is called to the WILLIS SUPPORTER. It is highly recom. 
mended by many eminent Physicians, and for all casesof UTERINE WEAKNESS the pressure 
upon the lower part of the abdomen can be increased or diminished with the greatest ease, 
It also vives a firm support to the spine, leaving the hips perfectly free. 

We also have Mrs. Larned’s Supporter, and make the London, Dr. Thomas’, 
French Spring Pad, Silk Elastic, and many others. 


DARROW & CO’S TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 


A large assortment of Trusses of the best and most approved patterns on hand, 
- made to order for special cases, CHILDREN'S TRUSSES AND BANDAGES FOR NAVEL 
tUPTURE, Kec, 

AGENTS FOR DR. JONES’ VENTILATED RADICAL CURE TRUSS. 


INGUINAL AND Scrorar are the most numerous and dangerous, for should the Hernia 
be allowed to protrude, strangulation may ensue at any moment, therefore a speedy appli- 


cation of an instrament is necessary, For measurement, take size around hips in direct 
hne with Rupture, 
_ Special attention paid to the correct fitting of Trusses, BRACES, 
Etasi1 Hose for varicose Veins, and Apparatus for deformed legs and feet, 

C* 4. B.—Private rooms for fitting. A lady in attendance to wait on ‘adies. 

ip constantly on hand a full line of Surgical Instruments and Appliance« for 
é weil as professional use. 
mubbe Cools, Bed-Pans, Air Cushions, Nursery Sheeting, Rubber Tubing, Urinals, 


pees iee Beas, Hot Water Bags, Cupping Cups, Steam Atomizers, Croup Kettles, 
Hot Air Haths, Grate Steamers, Nasal Douches, Lar Trumpets, Crutches, 
luhalers, Galvanic Batteries, Garrett's Electric Disks, Corn Instru- 
ments, ete. Cutlery Sharpened and Repaired. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUPACTURERS OP 


KLEES IMPROVED BAUNSCHEIDT INSTRUMENT AND OIL. 
Dr. J. D. BRUCE, Newberry, 8. C., Agent for the Southern States. 


.#” Prompt attention paid to orders by mail. Address, 


DARROW & CO., 
1227 BROADWAY. 
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JOSEPH NASON & CoO., 
61 Beekman Street, Corner of Gold, 
NEv 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


& Galvanized Celrought Iron Pipe 
STEAM AND GAS FITTINGS, 
FITTER'S TOOLS AND APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY, 


Of every description pertaining to the 
Warming, Ventilating, Lighting, 
Water Supply, and Sewerage of Hospitals, 


Their stock comprises the largest assortment of 


IRON PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS, AND BRASS MOUNTED GOODS, 
And articles of a more special character, adapted to nearly every process within the 
range of steam heating. 

FOR STEAM BOILERS. 

Glass Water Gauges, Percussion Water Gauges, Safety Valves, Steam Gauges, Steam 

Pressure, or Demper Kegulators, Low Water Alarms, &c., Ae. 
STEA™ COOKING APPAKRATUS, 

Kettles with Steam Jackets for Boiling, Vessels for Steaming, Hot Closets, Steam 
Carrying Dishes, Ke. 

LAUNDRY APPARATUS, 

Washing Machines, Centrifugal Drying Machines, Tanks and Coils for Heating Water 
Starch Boilers, Steam Pipes and Fixtures tor Drying Rooms. 

eee 

IMPROVED STEAM TRAPS—Por Draining Steam Pipes, Kettles, &c., without 
waste of steam, 


JOSEPH NASON & CO'S PATENT VERTICAL PIPE RADIATOR-— 
Over one hundred sizes. Combining the greatest simplicity of construction with propriety 
and elegance of design, and readily adapted to any part of a room requiring warmtn by 
direct radiation. 


HAIR FELTING—For Covering Steam Pipes and Boilers. 
H. R. WORTHIVGTON'S DIRECT ACTION AVD DUPLEX STEAM PUMPS. 


J. N. & Co. also construct to order Ventilating Pans, of any required capacity, 
the best form for useful effect, and with all the improvements derived from their long 
experience in applying these machines to many of the larger hospitals, and to the United 
States Capitol at Washington. 
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Bellevue Hospital 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 
SESSIONS OF 1878--'79. 
THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces a preliminary Autumnal Teri, the Reg- 


ular Winter Seaston, and a Spring Session. 


Medical College, 


a 


THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TEEM for 1878-1879 will open on Wednesday, September 


18, 1878, and continue until the opening of the 


Regular Session. During this term, instruction 


consisting of didactic lectures on special subjects and Les clinteal lectures, will be given, as hereto- 


fore, by the entire Faculty. Students expecting to atten 


the Regular Session are strongly i. 
ly the same number and 


mended to attena the Preliminary Term, but attendance during the latter is not require 


the Preliminary Term, clinical and didactic lectures will be given in 


order ax in the Regular Session. 


THR REGULAR SESSION will begin on Weanesday, October 2, 1878, and end abont the tat of 


FACULTY. 


ISAAC E, TAYLOR, M. D., 
Emeritas Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, and President of the Faculty. 


March, 1879, 


JAMES R. WOOD, M. D., LL. D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


FORDYCE BARKER, M., D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M. D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medl- 
cine and Clinical Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN, M. D., 

Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery 

with Diseases of Genito. Urinary System and 

Chinteal Sargery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE M. D., 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, and Clinical | 
Surgery 

ALEXANDER B. MOTT, M.D, 

Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M. D., 
Profesor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women — 
and Children and Clinical Midwifery. 


WILLIAM M. POLK, M. D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
and Clinical Medicine. 

AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M. D., 
Professor of Physiology and Physiological Anat- 
omy, and Seeretary of the Faculty. 
JOSEPH D. BRYANT, M. D., 
Professor of General, Descriptive and Surgical 
Anatomy. 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


EDWARD G, JANEWAY, M. D., 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy and Histo)- 
ogy, Diseases of the Nervons System, 
and Clinical Medicine 


PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


HENRY D. NOYES, M. D., 
Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 
JOHN P. GRAY, LL. D., 

Professor of Psychological Medicine and Medical 
Juriaprudence. 
ERSKINE MASON, M. D., 
Clinical Professor of Surgery. 


EDWIN L. KEYES, M. D., 
Professor of Dermatology, and Adjunct to the 
Chatr of Principles of Surgery. 

J. LEWIS SMITH, M.D, 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of Children, 
LEROY MILTON YALE, M. D., 
Lecturer Adjanct upon Orthopedic Surgery. 


A distinetive feature of the method of instruction in this College is the anion of clinical and 
di lactic teaebing, All the leetares are given within tue Hospital grounds, Daring the Regular Winter 
sosstos, in addition to four didactic | ctures on every Week-day except Saturday, two or three houra 


are daily allotted to clinical tustruction, 
The Spring Session consists chiefly of 


ments, are held by a co 
«xiven In the Hospital and College building. 


itations from Text-Books. 
from the first of March to the first of Jane. ring 
of examiners appointed by the Facul 


This term continues 
this Seasion, dail eo in all the depart- 
y. jar clinics are alsp 


Fees for the Regular Session. 
Fees for Tickets to all the Lectures during the Preliminary and Regular Term, incinding 


Matrieviation Fer.,. 
Demonstrater’s Tick 
(rraduation Fee, 


Stas 


OD 


Students who have attended two fall Winter courses of lectures may be examined at the end of 
thelr second course upon Materia Medica, Phystology, Anatomy and Chemistry, and, if sac 1, 
thes will be examined at the end of their third course upon Practice of Medicine, Surgery and Obstet- 


ries only. 


For the Anoual Circalar and Catalogue, giv 
dress Wes 


Prof. AvsTix Jr., Seeretary, 


lations for uation and other information, 


osptital Medical College. 
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THE 


JOURNAL 


Toe American Journat or Insanrry is published quarterly, at 
aa State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. The first number of each volume 4 
is issued in July. 


Eprror, 
JOHN P. GRAY, M. D., LL.D., Medical Superintendent, 


AssociaTE Eprrors, 


JUDSON B. ANDREWS, M. D., 
WILLIS E. FORD, M. D., 
ALFRED T. LIVINGSTON, M. D 
T. KENRICK; M. D., 


THEODORE DEECKE, Special Pathologist. 


é 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


| Five Dollars per Annum, in Advance. 


Excuances, Books vor Revrew, and Busixess Communication | 

ives 2 may be sent to the Eprror, directed as follows: “ Journat oF 

Ivsanrry, Stare Lunatic Asyium, Urica, N. Y.” 

The Journat now begins its thirty-fifth year. It was establiihed 

by the late Dr. Brigham, the first Superintendent of the New York! 

State Lunatic Asylum, and after his death edited by Dr. T. Romeyw] 

Beck, author of “ Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence ;” and since 1854, 

, | Dr.John P. Gray, and the Medical Staff of the Asylum. It is thel 

oldest journal devoted especially to Insanity, its Treatment, Juneg 

prudence, &c., and is particularly valuable to the miedical and legal 

professions, and to all interested in the subject of Insanity and iy. 
chological Science 
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